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THE success of the new publication, Frank 
LesLin’s Boys oF AMERICA, Was so great from 
the outset that we take sincere pleasure in 
recommending it to families. If every father 
who reads this notice will examine the new 
serial, he will discover that it is the most ap- 
propriate magazine for boys that has yet been 
offered to parental criticism. 


SLOW OLD TIMES AGAIN. 


PON one point in the problem of our finan- 
[J cial condition most business men agree 
with the opinion of General Grant : that we 
are entering upon a severe struggle in which 
many will suffer, but in which the process 
and the conclusion will be purifying to all the 
people. For ten years we have been standing 
elated upon what Mr. Carlyle calls the back of 
a whale, thinking it a safe island, when sud- 
denly it goes under, leaving us to struggle 
with the waves. We have been living at 
high-pressure, with high prices, with expen- 
sive habits, with a senseless and aeronautic 
ambition. It is only a little while ago thata 
journalist emphasized our extravagance, when 
in a splendid interview on the subject of Jour- 
nalism he said the people would hail the birth 
of a ten-cent daily newspaper, because they 
were used to spending ten cents constantly for 
a cigar, for a glass of soda, for anything. 
Prices have been higher than values. Lots of 
land along country roads have been held at 
higher rates than the acres were worth. 
Young clerks whose fathers were delighted 
with a semi-yearly sip of birch-beer have 
stood at gaudy bars carelessly calling for 
brandy-and-seltzer at forty cents the drink, and 
have become familiar at noontide lunches with 
the daily aroma of half-bottles of St. Julien 
and Sauterne. Fifty dollars have been held to 
be no high price for the Wall Street clerk who 
took his young lady out to Wallack’s and 
Delmonico’s of a single night; and the old- 
fashioned black watchguard has been shamed 
into obscurity by the tremulous linked awk- 
wardness of a fifty-penny weight cable. 

He who has had the pleasure of sailing into 
the coral-crescent harbor of Honolulu has 
seen upon the neighboring hills great banks of 
fleecy clouds of peach-color and pearl, swelling 
hither into flecked amber and thither into 
delicious vermilion. If he has ventured up 
the mountain-road into those clouds, they have 
suddenly become blue and black, and have 
burst into showers of rain; and what to his 
eye in the harbor was a fringe of gold is a 
dun dissipstion of cloud. So our cloud has 
burst upon us; it is gone. Golden Sauterne 
is supplanted by crystal water, and brandy 
has succumbed to the economical stimulus of 
beer. Our senseless dream is broken. He 
who expected this year to own a railroad, and 
next year to own a legislature, is now thinking 
of “the good old time,’ when his father 
blacked his boots with soot from the bottom 
of the iron pot that hung in the household 
chimney, and put half-cents into the saucer at 
church. Despite the, scientific fact that a 
return to specie payments will induce specie 
values, and a tremendous decrease from pa- 
per prices, we are demanding resumption. 
If the worst is to come, we all say, let us have 
it. We are learning at last that the inflated 
credit system is not the safest system either 
for buyer or for seller. We desire a tangible 
standard of value in silver, and not a possibi- 
lity of infinite price in rags. Credit having 
raised prices, stoppage of credit decreases 
prices as well as opportunities. We have 
reached the top of the hill of credit, and are 
sliding down carefully on the other side. 
We are getting into “ slow old times again.” 

Let us reckon some of the results. A great 
number of people who have been speculating 
and have added nothing to the general fund 
will be reduced, not to beggary, but—thank 
God!—to work. The shovel and the hoe 
must be picked up again. There will be less 
envy of men who are suddenly cheating and 
crowding themselves into inordinate wealth, 
and less imitation of them. Men will attend 
to their legitimate business. and have fewer 
irons in the fire. It will not be so truly said 
of us, All that success has done for the 
Americans is that “ the life of the whole of one 
sex is devoted to dollar-hunting and of the 
other to breeding dollar-hunters.” In the 
ruthless rush of the last ten years, financial 
America has been like a prairie-fire, in 
which all sought to escape poverty, and 


the biggest animals trampled the smallest 
to death. Some of the bisons have now been 
brought down, and the stampede is stopped. 
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There will be a juster distribution of wealth. | 


Labor will be better paid in proportion to 
average prices. Men and women will marry 
less hastily, or, marrying, will expect to sail in 
calmer, more modest and more healthful matri- 
monial seas. If men shall not so attentively 
devote their evenings to plotting and figuring 


over colossal fortunes to be made in a day, | 


they will have more time to give to the educa- 


tion of their finer faculties, to domestic socia- | 
bility, to home comforts, to books and ideas | 
and conversations in which there is no money. | 


They will forsake the ledger for the town- 
meeting and the balance-sheet for a proper 
consideration of those political questions which 
they have so long and criminally neglected 
and which will solve the problem of the future 
of their children. If they do not build golden 
castles in the air they will be the better quali- 
fied for an immediate and a happy home. 
Hail the slow old times again! 


THE REPUBLICAN PARTY AND 
THE FUTURE. 
MUHE effect of our financial distresses on the 
fate of political parties in America cannot 
now be reasonably estimated. There are two 
years to pass by before we can begin to com- 
pute the chances of candidates for the Presi- 
dential succession. During those two years 
the country may, and probably will, become 
so thoroughly settled in finances and in the 
industries, that a great number of people will 
hail General Grant, not only as the hero of a 
past war, but as the deliverer of his country 
trom a disastrous crisis. But those years will 
bring also new sentiments, new impulses, and 
new reasons. Indeed, there now no senti- 
ment in either of the two political parties ; and 
we know that sentiment in politics is of greater 
power than policy. General Grant is a man of 
no romance ; his followers, like Morton, Conk- 
ling, and Carpenter, do not regard him with 
affection, and he is not likely to create any 
sentiment within the coming two years that 
will inspire the people to build bonfires and 
cry his name wildly into the political air. The 
people who make up the Republican Party are 
inert, thoughtful, puzzled ; they have begun to 
obtain glimmerings of the possible meaning to 
them of the actions of the party leaders. 
Perhaps no idea of ever leaving the party 
comes over their minds, but they have a sort 
of stupefied thoughtfulness, not quite a shock, 
concerning the utter lack of patriotism in 
Grant and his chieftains. The people once in 
a while demand something inspiring ; they wish 
to be excited by some new and singular politi- 
cal emotion ; and they cannot tolerate sailing 
around for ever in a limited circle, as goldfish 
swim about their globe, having transparent 
vastness in view, but never being able to reach 
it. If this longing shall come upon the people 
of the Republican Party within the next two 
years, can their imaginations make General 
Grant anything to satisfy it? Can we for ever 
be so stupid as to know notiiing but a little sour 
man, and an apple tree, and an Appomattox 
Court House? The future certainly has some 
claims, and even the bloody enthusiasm of war 
is subsiding and staling. We cannot for ever 
be putting new wine into old bottles. 

If we read political history with any profit 
we shall learn that a party could not always 
be so confident of strength as to decide upon 
its candidate long before its convention. Henry 
Clay, with all his national fame, was never 
successful, even when nominated. Long de- 
bating of a man’s virtues does not develop en- 
thusiasm for his person. Polk, Harrison, Tay- 
lor, Fremont, Lincoln, were flashed upon the 
country almost ina moment. General Grant 
was a necessity to his party ; but two years 
hence he may not be a necessity. If that party 
is weak, it will need a stronger man; if it is 
strong, it can do without him. Morton would 
be of greater benefit to the party, and though 
he is cold and bilious, he would be as popular 
aman. Speaker Blaine will be strong, from his 
position ; and heis one of the most faithful and 
honest men of the Administration. Conkling 
would, perhaps, be stronger than any, be- 
cause of his oratorical powers and of the fact 
that in a hotly contested battle in New York 
State he has defeated Reuben E. Fenton, one 
of the smartest of machine politicians we ever 
had. He is the victor among his compeers ; 
and he would go on the slate with paramount 
prestige. Thus we have Conkling, Blaine, Mor- 
ton, and Grant. But time will probably show 
that the people in the hour of their choice will 
grow enthusiastic over some less famous man 
—some one whose humble talents are now 
hardly recognized, but whose virtues are a 
leaven with which the next campaicn will 
grow wild. It maybe that this now unknown 
man will rally around him the Opponents of the 
Republican Party, and gain overwhelming vic- 
tory where victory now seems impossible. 


is 








THE SITUATION IN FRANCE. 


ROM France the tenor of the news is to 
the effect that the Monarchists are less 
hopeful of their cause than they have been in 
the near past, although the Duke de Broglie, 
Prime Minister of the Republic, is un- 
doubtedly a party to the Fusion, and, there- 
fore, no mean ally of the Royalists. The cause 
of the Restoration finds but few champions 
outside of the Assembly and the minor aristo- 
cratic class of the deposed nobility. M. Thiers, 
who is now the real head and front of the 
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Republic, has written a very sensible letter 
upon the condition of France to the Mayor of | 
Nancy, in which he takes strong ground 
against the Fusion. He speaks of the move- 
ment as that of a few people who would seek | 





ito decide the entire future of the country 
without consulting the inhabitants. These re- 
marks of the ex-President are particularly | 


unsavory to the Fusionists, and drew forth a 
sophistical reply from the Duke de Broglie, in 
which he evaded the real question, and sought | 
only to demonstrate to his hearers that France | 
should never again be under the political | 


power of the clergy—a condition of affairs | 
which is in itself impossible. and needed no 
| demonstration. But all that they can do, the 
Royalists are doing. Although they cannot 


prove that their idea is a popular one, they 


essay as much as possible to cripple the popu- 
larity of Republicanism. Papers containing | 
reports of Gambetta’s speeches are not per- 
mitted to be sold in the streets of Paris, and 
if that rather too energetic speaker could be 
prevented from speaking at all, w ithout soiling 
too much the sacred robes of Liberty, there is | 
no question but that it would be done. On 
the other hand, the Count de Chambord and 
his partisans are allowed the extremest 


license, and the intimacy between the Assem- 
bly and Frohrsdorf continues uninterrupted. 
President MacMahon, without being parti- 
cularly zealous about the cause of Republi- 
canism, is safely conservative, and may be 
counted upon to guard strictly the trust re- 
posed in him. In the meantime everything 
centres on the coming vote in the Assembly. 
The Bonapartists are not idle, but insist upon 
holding a plébiscitum, protesting seriously 
against any restoration of the monarchy with- 
out consulting the country. The Left-Centre 
still holds out in favor of a Conservative Re- 
public. 


THE SPEAKERSHIP. 

l BLAINE does not seem to have a clear 
4! field for the Speakership of the next House 
of Representatives. According to an _ ex- 
change, he has been in correspondence with 
many of the members-elect, asking them what 
committees they would prefer to serve on, 
and promising them the appointment if they 
will support him for Speaker. This has got 
him into trouble. Of course there is not one 
of the three hundred and ninety members but 
who thinks he ought to be, if not chairman, 
at least a member of either Ways and Means, 
Appropriations, Foreign Affairs, or Judiciary ; 
and as it takes only thirty-six members to fill 
these committees, it will be a hard matter for 
Mr. Blaine to please all. But, according to our 
exchange, he has already promised these thirty- 
six places to twice that number of admiring 
members who have pledged him their support. 
The double-dealing becoming public has set up 
a strong opposition to Blaine, which may re- 
sult in his defeat. It seems General Butler is 
after him for the purpose of throwing Dawes 
from the head of Ways and Means, and Gar- 
field from Appropriations. These two are 
the most important committees in the House, 
and therefore Butler argues that they should 
not be controlled by men who were convicted 
of participation in the infamous Crédit Mo- 
bilier frauds. Butler’s plan is to have the 
caucus which nominates the Speaker instruct 
him not to reappoint Dawes and Garfield. 
We think General Butler is right in this, and 
we hope our daily papers will give him their 
support. 








MARSHAL BAZAINE. 


T is not at all likely that the trial of Mar- 

shal Bazaine will end for some time to 
come. The charges preferred against him are 
so serious, and the report of the commission 
appointed by the Government of M. Thiers 
immediately after the war to inquire into his 
case is so bulky, that the examination must 
necessarily proceed but slowly. To state it 
briefly, he is accused first of incapacity, and 
then, which is really the serious charge, of 
being in collusion with the German forces, with 
a view to the overthrowing of the infant Re- 
public, and the establishment of the Empire 
on a grander and more splendid footing. This 
accusation naturally refers to a period subse- 
quent to the fall of Sédan. There is also an 
intimation in the report that Bazaine sought to 
entrap the Empress into collusion with him, 
and for that purpose intrusted M. Regnier with 
the delicate task of bringing her over to his 
views. But she would have nothing to do 
with them; and then it is alleged that the 
scheme fell through. Whether the marshal 
could or could not have liberated himself from 
Metz is, after all,a minor issue. It is enve- 
loped in a cloud of military theories, and there 
appears to be no clear way of settling the 
mooted point. But for all the misfortune that 
came to France through his failure to co- 
operate with the other forces, such co-opera- 
tion having been the chief idea in the plan of 
the campaign, the report holds him entirely 
responsible, but colors its opinion with the 
whisper of deliberate treachery, intimating 
only too plainly that the inactivity of Bazaine 

vas but a feature of his traitorous designs. 
The French honor feels itself also wounded in 
the surrender of the battle-flags and arms to 
the enemy, when it was so easy to have de- 
stroyed them, after capitulation was deter- 
mined upon. However the trial will terminate, 





it is morally certain that it will be in the dis- 
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grace ot bazaine. A full conviction Is nog 
expected, but it is highly probable that the 
most damaging testimony will be given on the 


most serious items of the report. 


THE ASHANTEE WAR. 
SUBJECT of considerable discussion by Eng- 
lish journals is the Ashantee expedition. 


A 


We have been informed in advance by the cable 
of the stand taken by John Bright—a stand 
which is not in the least remarkable, consider- 
ing his Quaker origin and the peculiar ,eace 
principles which are necessarily an emanation 
of it. He opposes the war, and advises Eng- 
land to withdraw her troops. The Saturday 


Lee in estimating the situation, discusses 
this very point in the acrid and belligerent 
sty ch obtains so much in the columns of 
that journal. It says: “ The Peace Society, 
which has naturally taken the opportunity of 
advertising its own continued existence, pro- 
poses no mode of dealing with a difficulty of 
which the existence can scarcely be denied.” 
It is evident, then, that the English Govern- 
ment intends to crush the revolted King of the 


ele, 
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Ashantees at all hazards. The expedition is 
bound to be a very costly one, but no expense 
will be spared to carry the British flag right 


into the bush where the warlike monarch lies 
entrenched. The advantage which he gained by 
the affair of the River Prah has fired the enthusi- 
asm of the soldiers, and we may look soon for 
the termination of what is, after all, a rather 
unimportant struggle. 


SOME FACTS IN THE COAL 
TRADE. 
URING the last few weeks of disturbance 


in the general markets of the country the 
history of the coal trade has been one of the 
most remarkable ever presented to an Ameri- 
can observer. It will be remembered that 
during the three or four months which pre- 
the panic, when everything seemed 
prosperous, and we were prepared for any 
exhibition of progress, the coal trade had been 
absolutely under the control of a few strong 
owners of coal lands, who advanced the price 
steadily at the rate of ten cents per ton each 
month, and with very little apparent difficulty. 
What is remarkable is that, when a large sale 
occurred in September, at the very crisis of 
the crisis, when there were no greenbacks in 
the New York market, and all other trades 
were flat, the “ combination ’’ was able to hold 
its prices without any material abatement. 
Another sale for October will occur presently, 
and those who claim to speak by authority, 
and who are generally to be relied on, say 
that the monthly advance which prevailed be- 
fore the panic will be again enforced. Nor is 
there as yet any marked falling off in the de- 
mand consequent on exactions of the coal pro- 
ducers. 

It will be interesting to observe the course 
of the trade at the approaching sale. If prices 
can be advanced, or if they do not actually re- 
cede, it will be conclusive proof that certain 
very important industries of the country are 
making steady progress. We have but to re- 
member what coal is used for, to see this 
clearly. We have no statistics, so far as we 
know, bearing on this point in our own coun- 
try, but a very elaborate table has been pre- 
pared from the Parliamentary returns in Eng- 
land, tracing the distribution of coal. This 
table shows that in 1869, when the production 
in the United Kingdom was something over 
one hundred and seven millions of tons, the 
iron manufactures used thirty per cent.; the 
general manufactures and metallurgies, twenty- 
four per cent.; domestic consumption was seven- 
teen per cent. Export was ten per cent., gas 
and water works seven per cent., mines and 
collieries seven per cent., and railways and 
steamships five per cent. Excluding export 
and domestic consumption, it will be seen that 
seventy-three per cent., or nearly three- 
fourths of the coal produced in the United 
Kingdom, was devoted to business uses. This 
proportion will hardly hold good for this 
country, as our climate probably compels us 
to use a larger percentage for heating our 
houses, nor have we any export. The distri- 
bution among industries is also different, as we 
consume more largely for railways, and less 
largely for iron manufactures alone. But it 
is probably safe to say that of the forty mil- 
lions tons of coals produced in the country, 
twenty-five millions, or five-eighths, are de- 
voted to business uses. 

The strength of the coal combination is, 
therefore, in a certain obvious sense, an indi- 
cation of the strength of the country—a 
strength very conclusively established by the 
general behavior of the business intexests 
under the stress of the panic. This evidence 
becomes more convincing when we reflect on 
the circumstances under which the coal com- 
bination was devised. The production of an- 
thracite coal during the decade from 1860 to 
1869, inclusive, was, according to the tables 
of Mr. Bannan of Pottsville, 106,883,448 (say 
107 millions) tons, or an average of a little 
over ten-and-a-half millions annually. During 
the last four years of the decade, after the 
close of the war, it was 53,368,010 tons, an 
average of 13,542,002 tons annually. For 
1870 and 1871 it was about fifteen-and-a-fourth 
millions. In 1872 it reached the unprece- 
dented amount of 18,922,263 tons, or in round 
numbers nineteen millions. . 
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It was in the face of this enormous advance, 
an advance of 42 per cent. over the average of 
the four years from 1866-69, and of 25 per 
cent. over the two years immediately preced- 
ing, that the combination to force prices was 
formed. Of course its tendency was inevitably 
to check the demand, and that tendency must 
have prevailed, if it had not been that some 

reater counteracting force had intervened. 
such a force must have intervened, for the 
lemand, instead of diminishing, has increased. 
‘‘onsumers have taken more, not less coal, 
han during the unexampled year of 1872. 

s is shown by the returns of coal forwarded, 
vhich, as given by the Philadelphia Ledger— 
in accepted authority—are as follows: Up to 
Hetober 4th, 1873, anthracite coal shipped to 
tide-water was 14,853,707 tons ; at the same 
time last year the amount was 14,089,957 tons, 
an increase of more than three-quarters of a 
million of tons. 

Now the principal counteracting force op- 
posed to the advance in prices, up to the 
present time, is that exerted by the require- 
ments of the coal-consuming industries. The 
requirements of domestic consumption are, of 
course, not without influence, because in large 
areas of the country, supplied chiefly by 
water, and unable to get their supplies in the 
Winter months, the stock of coal for Winter 
use is laid in in the Summer. But it is 
entirely within bounds to say that no such 
increased demand as the returns show could 
exist without a wonderful increase in the con- 
sumption of coal for business purposes. 

Will this demand be sustained? That isa 
question difficult to answer at present, but on 
which the October sale will throw much light. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 

Tae New York Times speaks of ‘‘a dilemma 
with many horns.’”’ Grant is an awful dilemma. 

THE promise of a speedy return to specie pay- 
ments seems to be the silver-y lining to the cloud 
of the panic. 

Ir seems now that the BrrcnEer scandals are 
about to be investigated. Mr. Beecher has quietly 
suffered so much, that we hope he will be relieved 
from this one great superfluous worriment. 

Tue election in New Jersey this Fall will decide 
the power of the railway corporations over the 
members of the Legislature. Let every honest 
voter repudiate a candidate who is even suspected 
of being a ‘‘ corporation man.” 

Tue crisis seems to have had the effect through- 
out the country of unvailing a great many pious 
humbugs. The men who suffer most are those who 
have stood hypocritically before their communities 
as ‘‘model merchants,” ‘ Christian statesmen,” 
and ‘‘ worthy employés.”’ 

Many of the mills throughout the country are 
taking back their discharged workingmen at re- 
duced prices and a reduced number of hours. But 
the poor people may have the consolation of know- 
ing that while they will receive less money, they 
will have more leisure than formerly, and pay less 
for the necessaries of life. 

‘‘PLon-Pion,”’ or, as he should be properly 
called, ‘‘ Plomb-Plomb,”’ seems to excite no other 
ripple in French affairs than one of laughter. The 
brave prince would be better employed should he 
take to his yacht and fish for sprats, than he is stay- 
ing in France and fishing for an Empire. 


Ir the National Treasury will carry into execu- 
tion its plan for coining and paying currency, it 
will do everything towards the plan for resuming 
specie payments. We do not believe in govern- 
ment interference; but when the Government has 
the reins in its own hands, we must supplicate it to 
deal with us according to the wisest policy. 


Tue Canadians are certainly a matter-of-fact 
people. The Protestant denominations of the 
country set a day of thanksgiving for the harvest, 
but when it dawned every one was so busy that 
there was no time for the giving of thanks. ‘‘ Make 
hay while the sun shines, and rejoice when it has 
set,’’ appears to be the motto of this thrifty race. 


Tue Huntington-Kelsey murder is slowly coming 
out. It will in the end be discovered that the party, 
after tarring-and-feathering Krusey, mutilated him 
in @ moment of excited impulse, and thought it 
would be a big and deserved joke on him. But he 
died ; and now they are glad they had masks on. 
Their intention to violate law was shown by their 
wearing masks at all. 

THERE are three things yet to be done in this 
world by enterprising adventure: the discovery of 
the sea-serpent, the discovery of the North Pole, 
and the discovery of the man who hit Billy Patter- 
son. A dispatch from London informs us that 
JamES GORDON BENNETT proposes to send an ex- 
pedition for the discovery of the Pole. This is 
plucky ; but the question that arises is, ‘‘ Is there any 
Pole ?”’ 

One of the organs of the Royalists of France, in 
speaking of the intentions of their party, says that 
the following is to be about the programme: ‘‘ We 
shall vote the Monarchy just as if Prince Napoleon 
were at Milan, M. Thiers at Interlaken, and M, 
Gambetta at St. Sebastien. Then, after the vote of 
the restoration, we shall repeat with as much 
douceur as firmness the motto of the King of 
Sweden: ‘God gave it to us; beware the man who 
touches it.’’’ Now the great trouble with this is, 
that there will be so many people to touch it, and 
not only touch it, but rend it to tatters. 


Tue Brooklyn Ring, in order to get at the writer 
of an article in the Tribune on their affairs, had the 
city editor of that paper arrested and questioned. 
He refused to tell the secrets of his office, and was 
committed for contempt. Legally, the court that 
committed him was right. In all justice and com. 
mon sense, it was wrong. If the Ring wanted satis. 
‘action, it should have arrested the editor, who is 


the only responsible person of a newspaper ; or, if | 


it wanted damages, it should have sued the associ- 
ation that publishes the paper. Arbitrary proceed- 
ings, under the guise of the law, are intolerable 
now-a-days. 

Ir is a fact that the New York police detective 
growsrich. JorpAn diedrich. Kexso is not poor. 
Many of the detectives, on ordinary salaries, sport 
brighter diamonds than are worn by newspaper re- 
porters or drygoods clerks. They drink a higher 
grade of champagne. They drive better coupés. 
They do everything on a more dazzling scale. Yet 
the limits to detective cupidity are strong. Asa 
complaint has been made that New York detectives 
receive money that they ought not to receive, we 
hope the investigation into their affairs will be 
thorough. Let us find out why they sport so. 
They must serve either God or Mammon; and if 
they are honest, let us say so. 


THERE is a general discussion among the news- 
papers of New York State concerning the proposi- 
tion to have judges of the courts appointed by the 
Governor, instead of having them elected by the 
people. We add our testimony to the advantages 
of the appointing plan, of which the cartoon in our 
Supplement gives pictorial emphasis. He who has 
witnessed the effects of the system of electing 
judges, will readily avow its disadvantages; and if 
any one of our leading politicians was interviewed,he 
would say that the legal officers of the City Govern- 
ment have greater influence in politics than any 
other class of public men. They can keep “ sus- 
pended judgments’ and pigeon-holed indictments 
hanging over the heads of political rowdies, and 
can, at any moment, dragoon those public offenders 
jnto the party trails, by a threat. Complete and 
impartial justice under the elective system is there- 
fore impossible. Judges will feather their public 
nests under an elective system; while under an 
appointing system they can consult only their own 
dignity and public characters. 





LATEST NEWS NOTES. 

MarsHAL Bazalne is said to have exclaimed dur- 
ing a battle, ‘‘What can be done with such 
troops!’’ It is unquestionably true that if Bazaine 
did not know what to do with French soldiers, the 
Germans did. 

GENERAL GRANT wants a postal service which 
shall have the power to do a savings bank business 
for the people. The argument in favor of the plan 
is, that the Government would be responsible for 
the money. ‘The argumeut against it is, that it 
would give the Administration too great political 
power. 

BerorE this paper reaches its remotest sub- 
scriber, the last Sroxes trial will be ended. The 
last defense has been strong and skillful, and at the 
present writing a jury must be very much in favor 
of hanging to convict the prisoner. There are so 
many doubts to be raised by auch evidence as that 
which has been given in favor of Stokes, that pro- 
bably he will get the benefit of one of them. 


Aut who have read Vicror HvucGo’s wonderful 
description of the devil-fish will be scientifically de- 
lighted to know that an Arizona miner, while 
angling, caught a gin-bottle in which was a young 
devil-fish, that had crawled inside, and had grown 
too big to get out. This incident proves two 
theories: that of General Grant in regard to 
General Butler’s military abilities, and that of the 
old adage that the devil is in the bottle. 


Tue coroner’s jury in the Kelsey murder case 
have given a verdict by which the prominent per- 
sons who were connected with the tar-and-feather- 
jng affair on poor Ketsey suddenly become liable to 
jndictment. These prominent people seem to know 
and to conceal so much, that we hope they will be 
put to the trouble of finding evidence to prove that 
they did not assist in putting an end to a poor de- 
juded fellow’s life. It is a pity that the jury had not 
power or courage to censure silly young ladies who 
keep two strings to their bows, or, not to make a 
pun, keep two beaux on a string. 


Tue National Board of Trade, which has just ad- 
journed, arrived at the conclusion that 1s already 
very popular, that the Government should look 
after the canals. The other very popalar conclu- 
siou, that States should control railways in their 
transportation management, was elegantly dodged ; 
rather, it was treated like a social seltzer-powder. 
A little acid, in favor of the people against the rail- 
roads, was thrown into one clause of a resolution, 
and then a little alkali, in favor of justice to the 
railroads, was thrown into another, and the result 
was, as is usual with popular seltzer aperients, a 
fizzle. 

LovIsvVILLE Courier WaTtTeRSON having said 
that Shakespeare would, in our days, have been, 
not a playwright, but a journalist, wondered why 
Dion BovucicauLT was not editor of the London 
Times. Smalley, the Tribune’s Londoner, thinks 
Boucicault would not have made a good editor for 
the Times; and Boucicault in a letter, which is at 
least as well written as anything in the Times, 
agrees with both. The whole question seems to 
hinge on the idea that an editor ought to study 
public opinion in order to be successful. Well, if 
Boucicault has not hit public appreciation in his 
plays, who has ever done so in editorial articles? 
The truth is, that Smalley, Watterson and Boucicault 
agree on one point: in that none of them write on 
the same part of the question. 


In the pulpit of an Episcopal church in Chicago, 
the pastor, Rev. J. F. WALKER, recently became 
feeble during the services ; and in the agony of his 
despair announced that during two days he had 
had to eat only some bread, butter and tea. Some 
of his congregation, insulted by the audacity of a 
man who could attribute ill health to so miserable a 
cause as lack of food, left the church in disgust, 
and went home to dinner; notwithstanding that the 
poor famished divine also said that he did not ex- 
pect to find even bread, butter and tea when he 
gothome. The Heraid thinks that the poor fellow 
ought to be able to subsist on bread, butter and 
tea, and not suffer. But he did suffer; and it must 
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have been the Chicago church to which the man 
belonged who exulted because he had attended di 
vine service for fifteen years, and it had cost him 
only eighteen cents. 

Tue famous Committee of Seventy, of New York 
City, has first published its own obituary, and then 
died. The Committee stepped into public favor at 
a time when the public that had the favor to be- 
stow on something was excited against Tweed and 
Tammany. Something would have had the luck of 
being publicly trusted, and the Seventy were wise 
enough to get in in the nick of time. They are 
dead of old age and of office-getting. For taking 
the offices they were much blamed. But that 
blame 1s all humbug. If the Committee took the 
task of putting good men into office, they, as win- 
ners, had a perfect right to put themselves, as good 
men, into office. It is true there are people who 
say that they went into the reform business for the 
one purpose of getting the offices. This may also 
have been proper, politically speaking, and ‘* politi- 
cally speaking ’”’ means ‘‘ every man for himself, and 
the devil take the hindmost.’’ What we worry 
about is, that the Committee was in such a hurry 
to disband that there was one of the Seventy who 
didn’t get an office. Still, we are consoled by the 
reflection that there were only seventy of them. 


Davip DupLEY FIELD once promised to be the 
very foremost of American lawyers. He possessed 
as great legal knowledge as Henry Wheaton; he 
was as strong in argument as John Marshall; and 
what was a greater qualification for honor and suc- 
cess, he was the compeer of Edward Livingston in 
power to originate and create legal and reforma- 
tory systems. To him, more than to any other 
man, belonged the honor of shaping the new code 
of practice of New York; and it was thought that 
his mind would master the difficulties of our cousti- 
tutional laws. But he became a mere practitioner 
in the courts, and having, though very reasonably 
and properly, been the counsel for what was called 
the Erie Ring, he reaped some measure of the 
odium that attached to that arbitrary railway 
power. Recently, at the Social Science Congress 
in England, he resumed some of his original ability 
for the discussion of great legal and political prob- 
lems by preparing an address on international law, 
a subject on which he proposes to publish his 
opinions at length. It appears that he advo- 
cates (1) that all the powers of Europe (and, of 
course, America) shall simultaneously reduce their 
armies ; (2) that where a nation has cause of com- 
plaint against another it shall publish specific 
charges and claim specific redress before an actual 
declaration of war is made; (3) that if no redress 
js given a high commission of five shall try to con- 
ciliate the parties; and (4) that if conciliation is 
not effected, a high tribunal shall arbitrate and give 
a final decision. These views are not new, but they 
are ably and reasonably stated; and we think that 
the nations will now be glad to consider them. If 
Mr. Field has the courage to persist in advocating 
them, he will destroy all criticism of his connection 
with the late uniamented Erie. 








MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC NEWS. 

Lotta appeared in Newark, N. J., last week. 

“ Do.Liy ”” 
22d ult. 

LAWRENCE BARRETT was at the Park Theatre, Brooklyn, 
last week. 

Satvrini made his first appearance in Philadelphia on 
the 28th ult. 


Daty’s new Fifth Avenue Theatre will be opened 
November 24th. 


Lyp1a THOMPSON and troupe will appear at Cincinnati, 
November 11th. 


Ben De Bar appeared as Falstaff in the ‘‘ Merry Wives 
of Windsor,”’ at St. Louis. 


DavENPoRT died in New Orleans on the 


McKee Rankin and wife are starring Jersey City, 
having succeeded Mrs. Conway. 


Epwin Bootn presented a round of Shakespearean 
characters in Boston, last week. 


Miss CHARLOTTE LE CLERCQ will soon appear in the 
‘“New Magdalene ”’ in New York. 


Mrs. CHANFRAU brought out “ Dora” at the Academy 
of Music, Buffalo, N. Y., on the 20th. 


MaGGI£ MITCHELL began an engagement at Booth’s 
Theatre on the 20th, with ‘‘ Fanchon.”’ 


At the Broadway Theatre, New York, J. K. Emmet 
is acting in “Fritz, our Cousin German.”’ 


Mrs. Bowers has given a number of choice represent- 
ations at the Olympic Theatre, St. Louis. 


Savini made his last appearance as ‘ Othello” at the 
Academy of Music, New York, on the 23d ult. 


AT the Boston Museum, “The School for Scandal” 
has been renewed, with encouraging success. 


Tue ‘“ Twelve Temptations”? will soon be brought out 
at the Chestnut Street Theatre, Philadelphia. 


“Toe WANDERING Herr,’’ has been produced in San 
Francisco, with May Howard as Phillippa Chester. 


FRANK Mayo introduced ‘David Crockett’? to the 
patrons of Wood’s Museum, New York, onthe 20th ult. 


Tue Royal Marionettes have attracted all the young 
folks of the metropolis to Robinson’s Hall, New York. 


Mr. SoTHERN appeared in the Walnut Street Theatre, 
Philadelphia, on the 27th, in ‘‘ Our American Cousin.”’ 


On the 27th ult. Robert McWade commenced an en- 
gagement at the Olympic Theatre, New York, in “ Rip 
Van Winkle.”’ 

E. L. Davenport began his Winter season at the 
Chestnut Street Theatre, Philadelphia, in ‘‘ Hamlet’ and 
*«Don Cesar de Bazan.”’ 


ManaGers Boors, of Booth’s Theatre, and Daty, of the 
Grand Opera House, New York, have reduced the price 
of admission to a panic basis. 


Tae ‘Black Crook’’ at Niblo’s, New York, was con- 
siderably improved on the 27th ult., and little Jennie 
Youmann made her reappearance. 








Captain Jack left three widows, one grown daughter, 
a sister, and a host of little children. 


AN Illinois Circuit Court has awarded one hundred and 
thirty dollars’ damages to a young lady who was forcibly 
expelled from a high school for refusing to study one of 
the prescribed branches. 





OF THE 


DoMESTIC. 


WEEK, 


cold.” 


ELeven hundred immigrants arrived in New York 
City. 

Tue New York Stock Exchange sent $1,410 to Mem- 
phis. 

THE Indianapolis Exposition was a financial failure in 
the amount of $88,000. 


GENERAL Grant is down with another 


SanTantTa and Bic Tres, the Kiowa murderers, were 
released by Governor Davis. 


Tue trial of City-Treasurer Sprague of Brooklyn is 
postponed to the 10th of November. 


THe yellow fever at Memphis was peculiar. 
nurses there struck for five dollars a day. 


The 


_ SENATOR THURMAN has made a speech affirming that 
the Democratic Party lives and is strong. 


Governor Drx’s Private Secretary was in Huntington, 
Long Island, investigating the Kelsey outrage. 


Tue Juniata steamer that went in search of the 
Polaris has returned to the Brooklyn Navy Yard. 


Tae United States Treasury will begin to pay out 
silver coin for greenbacks, dollar for dollar, in a few 
days. 

Ex-PRESIDENT JOHNSON was serenaded at Washington, 
D. C. on the 23d, and delivered a particularly lively 
address. 

A comMPANY has been organized in San Francisco, with 
a capital of $500,000, for the manufacture of jute bags 
and twine 


SecretaRyY Ropeson declares Captain Hall’s death 
entirely natural, and the poisoning story a mischievous 
supposition. 

Ir is announced that Mr. James Gordon Bennett pro- 
poses fitting out an Arctic expedition for the discovery 
of the North Pole 

THE plates 
are nearly 


for the new ten-dollar national bank-notes 
completed. They will be ready to issue on 
the lst of December. 

AT the opening of the Supreme Court on the 23d, the 
associates of the late Chief Justice Chase paid final 
honors to his memory. 


Less than 1,000 feet of galleries and tunnels remain 
to be finished at Hell Gate before the rocks will be 
ready for the final blast. 


THERE is talk of getting up a series of mammoth tea- 
parties for December 16th, the weak-nerved of Boston 
being particularly enthusiastic. 


Tue Common Council of Long Island City passed 
eight charges of malicious and corrupt conduct in office 
against the Hon. H. S. De Bevoise, Mayor. 


Tak Government marshals in East Tennessee and 
Western North Carolina made simultaneous arrests of a 
large number of persons engaged in the sale of and 
passing counterfeit money. 


Joun C. Heenan, the “ Benjcia Boy,” of pugilistic 
fame, has died on his way to San Francisco. While in 
England he was hurt by a railway accident, and he was 
drugged just before his fight with Tom King; he 
never fully recovered from the effects. 


THE new Executive Council of the Catholic Total 
Abstinence Union of America held its first meeting 
October 23d, at the residence of the President, the Very 
Reverend Father Byrne, in Trenton, N. J. 


Tae Rev. John Franklin Spaulding, of Erie, Pa, 
and of the diocese of Pittsburgh, was elected Missionary 
Bishop of Colorado, Wyoming, and New Mexico, in place 
of the Right Rev. G. M. Randall, D.D., deceased. 


Fisk, Hatcn & Co., and Kenyon, Cox & Co., of New 
York ; E. W. Clark & Co., of Philadelphia ; the First 
National Bank of Utah; and the Savings Bank of 
Hoboken, N. J., promise to resume November Ist. 


Mempuis is almost depopulated. Out of 55,000 in- 
habitants only abou: 10,000 remain. Of these more 
than 1,000 are now sick. Two thousand newly made 
widows and orphans are dependent on charity, and even 
though the scourge were to cease at once, these helpless 
people must be assisted during the coming Winter. 


FOREIGN. 
Minister ScHENCK went to Paris for a visit. 


Tue trial of Bazaine proceeds, with damaging results 
to the marshal. 


A $165,000 shipment of bullion was made from South- 
ampton for New York. 


A DAILY line between Liverpool and New York will be 
established by the Cunard Company. 


Tue King of Saxony is dying. The physician’s bul- 
letins announce that his condition is hopeless. 


Tue fleet of the Spanish Government was at last ac- 
counts bombarding the insurgent town of Cartagena. 


Ir is reported that the Father General of the Jesuits 
has transferred the headquarters of the Order to Malta. 


CARDINAL PitrRa is about to leave for France, it is 
understood, on a mission from the Vatican to the French 
Bishops. 

Tue race for the Cambridge stakes at Newmarket, 
Engiand, was won by Montargis ; Walnut, second ; Ster- 
ling, third 

Dvrinc the hurricane in Jamaica, on the 28th ult., a 
great many lives were lost and five hundred houses 
blown down. 

MoNSEIGNEUR Dvupantovrp, Bishop of Orléans, has 
charged the curés of his diocese to pray for the restora- 
tion of the Monarchy. 


Baron PENEDO, charged with the settlement of the 
conflict between the Church and State authorities in 
Brazil, has arrived at Rome. 


Tar French Assembly is not likely to be convened at 
present; the Left Centre has refused to listen to the 
overtures of the Right Centre. 


Tae Danish Government has granted a concession for 
the laying of telegraph cables from St. Thomas to St. 
Croix, Para, the Bermudas and New York. 


Tue German Emperor and Prince Bismarck visited 
the Department of the United States at the Vienna 
Exposition on the 23d, and examined the machinery 
closely. 

Tue Canadian Parliament was opened; the Governor- 
General, in his speech, said the Pacific Railway Com- 
pany had executed a surrender of their charter; the 
Imperial Government has approved of the course of the 
Dominion Government in regard to the Pacific Railway 
scandal. 


PREPARATIONS are being made for a colossal demon- 
stration in Dublin on the 23d of November, in favor of 
amnesty for the Fenian prisoners. Immense excursion 
parties from various sections of Ireland, and even from 
the United States, are expected. It is believed there will 
be fully 1,000,000 people in the city, The music will 
be furnished by 500 bands. 
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Novevser &, 1873, 


BRET HARTE. 

RET HARTE was born at Albany, 
N. Y., in 1839, and he is therefore 
thirty-four vears of age. His name, ac- 
cording to the household Bible, is Francis 
Bret Hart, but, like many men whose 
namesake is a family favorite, he early 
became known as “ Bret,’’ and he would 
hardly know his own Christian name now. 
His training, however, was that of a New 
York boy; and he was early left an or- 
pete by the death of his father. In 1854 
e went to California, charmed by stories 
of the old Spanish hfe of and adventures 
in the modern Ophir. Fortunately for us, 
who read his stories, he was a wanderer 
in the land of gold; and it was during his 
wanderings that he saw every one of the 
characters whom his pen has given to ro- 
mance and sentiment. First a clerk, then 
a schoolmaster, then a miner, then a 


type-setter, then an express agent, he 
saw “Ah Sin,’’ ** Truthful James,” ** Bill 
Nye,’ *‘Jim,’’ * Chiquita’s ’’ owner, ‘‘ The 


Outcasts of Poker Flat,’’ and ** Tennes- 
see’s Partner,’”’ all in the living flesh. 
They were actual rough diamonds that 
his magic pen afterwards flashed upon the 
world. This boy, for he was nothing more, 
was an immature Dickens and Hood in one, 
destined to be Bret Harte, great as either. 

In San Francisco, after 1857, he worked 
in a composing-room, and wrote for the 
Golden Era some of his earliest sketches ; 
and he soon became an editor. He knew 
all the heart that was in that rough city of 
Frisco ; he sat on the steps of that famous 
‘‘dive”’ of the ‘‘What-cheer House,” read- 
ing, with humorously twinkling eyes, the 
sign, ‘‘Gentlemen are requested not to 
sleep on the steps;"’ he saw in that head- 
quarters of literary talent, the Mercan- 
ule Library, the lives of wandering 
poets; he saw the queer genius of 
Squarza exercised over a punch; he saw 
Barry in full dress tending his own bar, as 
if he were a prince ; he watched the olive- 
eaters of the Bank Exchange, and at last 
he became Secretary of the Branch Mint. 
Then he really began to write, doing some 
of his best work ; and it was in 1868 that 
he began to edit the Overland Monthly. 
He made it what the eurly Adlantic 
Monthly had been—the most popular lite- 
rary monthly in America. For that peri- 
odical he wrote the ‘‘ Heathen Chinee”’ 
poem, under the title of ‘ Plain Lan- 
guage from Truthful James,’’ and ‘ Mig- 
zles,’’ and ‘‘ The Luck of Roaring Camp.”’ 

lis genius was at once welcomed by the 

world, and when Dickens spoke of him to 
John Forster, he was only declaring that 
Harte was his literary successor. Mean- 
while he became literary professor in 
the University of Califorma. In 1871 he 
returned to the East, and became a regu- 
lar contributor to the Atlantic Monthly. 
Recently, however, he has given the 
beauty of his pen to Scribner’s, to the 
Tribune, and to our ILLUSTRATED NEws- 
PAPER. 

This week we show him as a lecturer, 
giving his delicious idyl on *‘ The Argo- 
nauts of *49.'" We need not praise him. 
He occupies the place in American liter- 
ature once held by Irving—a man of 
greater genius than Irving. 
to Dickens; but he needs no such comparison. He 
is as humorous, as sentimental, and as skillful in 
drawing characters as Dickens was; his studies of 





ARIO PARDEE, DONOR OF “‘ PARDEE HALL,” 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE. 


common life are much every way the same; but he 
is a better writer. He is far more delicate and 
picturesque, and he sometimes shows a power of 

oetical analysis equal to Robert Browning’s. 

ickens was jolly; Hurte is never boisterous, and 
his art is never exaggerated or overflowing. 
Dickens could never have written the little poem 
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Men have likened him } 
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| and since then the work has been pushed energet- 
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POPULAR LECTURERS.—BRET HARTE. 


' 


“AT THE HACIENDO.” 


SAN BERNARDINO. 


KNOW not whom thou mayst be | 
Carven on this olive tree : 
“ Manuela Dellatorre.” | 
All around on broken walls, 
Summer sun and Spring rain falls, 
But in vain the low wind calls 
Manuela Dellatorre ! 


Of thy life no words remain 
But the musical refrain, 
“ Manuela Dellatorre.” 





that we give this week. He is now lecturing, as 
we show him; but his pen is not to be lost to our 


N its completion, Pardee Hall, an imposing 

edifice to be used as the Scientific Department 
of Lafayette College, at Easton, presents an en- 
viable testimonial to the liberality of one of Penn- 
sylvania’s most practical citizens. The Hall stands 
in the eastern part of the college grounds. The 
corner-stone was laid about sixteen months ago, 





ically forward. It was erected at a cost of $250,000, 
and is the gift of Mr. Ario Pardee, of Hazleton, | 
whose gifts to the college ainount in all to nearly 
$500,000. The structure has a front of 256 feet in | 
length. The centre building is five stories in height, 
and runs back 61 feet. On each side are lateral 
wings 61 feet in length and 31 in width, joining 
which, at the extremities of the building, are cross 
wings with a front of 42 feet and a depth of 86. | 
The whole building is surmounted by a Mansard , 
roof, and from the central building rise two turrets. | 
The architectural effect is pleasing. In its construc- 
tion the material used | 
is Trenton  brown- | 
stone, with trimmings | 
of light Ohio sand- | 
stone. The building | 
stands on an elevated 
knoll. The slope has 
been terraced in front, 
and the disposition of 
the grounds adds ma- 
terially to the appear- 
ance of the building. 
The first floor is 
chiefly devoted to the 
uses of the chemical 
departments. 
are metallurgical lec- 


ing and assay stores, a 
laboratory for dressing 
ores, and another for 
crystallization. One of 


coal mine worked by 


There | 


ture-rooms and private | 
laboratories, rooms for 
blow-piping, for assay- | 


Whether thou wast young and fair, 

Nothing further shall declare, 

Only thou wast carven there, 
Manuela Dellatorre ! 


But at night, when winds are still, 
Tinkles in the distant -hill 
A guitar, and words that thrill 
Tell to me the old, old story, 
Old, these oldest trees among, 
Old when these old walls were young, 
Old when first thy charms were sung, 
“ Manuela Dellatorre.” 


’ Bret Harte. 
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steam. All the operation of mining coal 
may be seen at a glance. 

The second floor is principally eccu- 
pied by the geological and mineralogical 
cabinets and the lecture-hall. On each 
side of the hall doors open, one to the 
Geological Cabinet and the other to the 
Cabinet of Mineralogy. In the former, 
cases, ranged along the walls, contain 
valuable collections of geological speci- 
mens. The room is well furnished with 
specimens illustrating the different geo- 
logical periods. 

The third floor of the building is taken 
up by the engineers. There are spacious 
jecture-rooms and large cabinets, as on 
the other floors. The cabinets in both 
the civil and mining engineering depart- 
ments are well supplied with models. 

The remaining floors of the building, the 
fourth and fifth, have been given up to 
chemistry. There are several laboratories 
and rooms for quantitative and qualitative 
analysis. Every effort has been made to 
make the chemical department as com- 
plete as possible. 

The new building was officially pre- 
sented to the President of the College by 
the donor, on the 21st of October, during 
an enthusiastic ceremony of dedication. 








THE BENNETT YACHT 
PRIZE. 


(—* the 18th of August last, eight yachts 
belonging to the New York Yacht 
Club started on a contest over the New- 
port course, for a prize offered by James 
G. Bennett. The prize consisted of a 
heavy silver tankard and two cups, the 
former ornamented at the sides with 
walrus-heads, and surmounted with an 
anchor and coil. The cost was $500. The 
schooner Madeline, Jacob Voorhees, Jr., 
owner, bore away the elegant testimonial. 








HON. WILLIAM ALLEN, 
GOVERNOR-ELECT OF OHIO. 


4 R. ALLEN was born in North Caro- 
) lina, and in his younger days was a 
saddler. While yet a boy he walked to 
Ohio, and settled in Ross County. He 
studied and practiced law in Chillicothe, 
and became a rising man about 1830, 
when he was elected to the House of Rep- 
resentatives, as a Democrat, by a major- 
ity of one vote over Governor Duncan 
McArthur. 

The Congressional contest was an ex- 
ceedingly spirited one, and is noted in the 
remote political history of Ohio. When 
Allen was nominated by the Democrats 
for Congress, McArthur was Governor of 
Ohio, and the Whig nominee for re-election 
to the same office. There were two Whig 
candidates for Congress in the field, but 
they both agreed to withdraw when Mc 
Arthur consented to withdraw from the 
Gubernatorial contest and enter the lists 
for Congress. To divide the Democratic 
vote, General Murphy was induced to 
come out as a Democratic candidate, but he only 
got fifty votes, and, as before stated, Allen had a 
majority of one over McArthur. ‘ 

Mr. Allen was elected to the United States 
Senate at the legislative session of 1835-6, by a ma- 
jority of one vote, and commenced his term with 
Jan Buren. He was re-elected about 1842. He 
was contemporary with Clay, Webster, Benton, and 
other men distinguished in the councils of the 
nation, and his rank was among the intellectual 
giants of the day. During the administration of 
President Polk, he was Chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. When Polk re-published the 
demand for ‘‘ 54, 40 or fight’ for Oregon, Allen de- 
nounced the administration as having decided, and 
the President as having spoken falsely to him. He 
indignantly resigned the ae a course in 
which he was warmly justified by General Cass, 
the next man on the Committee, and who declined 








the rooms on this floor '~ 
contains & miniature | 


THE SILVER SERVICE, COSTING $500, PRESENTED BY COMMODORE JAMES GORDON BENNETT TO THE 


NEW YORK YACHT CLUB FOR THE OCEAN REGATTA, AND WON BY TITE ‘‘ MADELINE.”’ 
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to succeed to the chairmanship, the natural parlia- 
mentary course. 

In the recent election Mr. Allen ran against the 
present incumbent, Mr. Noyes. The voting throug! 
out the State was very close. Mr. Allen was 
elected, and a legislature secured that will return 
Mr. Thurman to the United States Senate. 








A PARTING. 


W" walked among the graves to-aay, 
She gave the sentence past reprieve, 
And left me here alone to stray, 

To count my loss and inly grieve 


‘Tis true I thought her answer wise— 
a kinder look she never wore— 
But, oh, the hunger of my eyes 
Now she is gone to come no more, 


To come not as she used to be, 
A bright companionable vision, 
Whose very faults were dear—ah me! 
I much misdoubt our sage decision 


* * * * 


No bell is tolled, no grave is made, 
No mourners warn the passer-by, 
That here in sooth is being laid 
A tender fancy doomed to die. 


He who resigns the fond belief 

In one he hoped to call his own, 
Allows no partner of his grief, 

But mourns the lost one all alone. 


Farewell, romantic dream of yore, 
Farewell, dear headlong trust of youth, 

And foolish passion that still bore 
Within itself some soul of truth. 


What though the end is come of all, 
And truth itself decrees to sever 

Two lives, and drops its funeral pall 
On bliss we wildly planned—forever : 


Yes, though we knew it could not be, 
And lately wise agreed to part, 

Not one of all the graves I see 
Holds half the death of my poor heart. 








‘““NO PULSE!” 
IN THE EMPRESS’S SUITE. 


CHAPTER I.—POMPEII. 
“The bronz’d brims are deep in ashes.”’ 


| like stillness all bright with undimmed hues. The | 
very walls look as though freshly painted, the glow- 

ing mosaic of its floors is unmarred. Beneat! the | 
trees of its gardens still stands the sacrificial | 
tripod ; in its halls still lay its chests of treasure; | 
in its theatres the counter of admission; in its 
| baths the strigil; in its saloons the lamps; in its 

triclinia the fragments of the feast that was being 

eaten when the destroyer came. In the cubicula | 
still remained, as the writers tell us who visit them, 
the articles of the toilet of beauty, while every 
where lay scattered the skeletons of the dead who 
once lived, moved, and had their being. 

Gaetan wandered among the strange sights | 
oftered to his eyes at every step more and more | 
impressed ; but, like all who visit the excavations, | 
his chief thought was to bear away some token of 
remembrance from the weird spot. Unhallowed 
wish! Let the dead remain—why despoil them? 

Suddenly, in a retired corner, he came upon a | 
skeleton—that of a woman still garbed in the rem 
nant of what had once been rich and costly 
drapery. Around her neck hung a necklace of 
singular workmanship, with a gold plate in the | 
centre, upon which was engraved ‘‘Julia di 
Diomed.”’ 

The companion of Gaetan, the young Baron Huc 
de Perrac, had continued to walk forward with the 
guide, leaving Gaetan alone. Obeying an involun- 
tary but uncontrollable impulse, and judging the 
property of the dead to be free to the living—if | 
the dead were so many centuries departed—the 
Count snatched the necklace from the throat of the 
skeleton, and placed it in his breast. 

‘‘ For Marie,’’? murmured he. 

He had hardly done so ere a cold sweat broke 
over him, and a dimness passed before his eyes. 

Thinking he had overfatigued himself, he placed 
his hand upon‘his heart, that had begun to throb 
convulsively, and steadied himself by leaning 
against a fragment of an upnght column. 

In the distance the voice of Huc de Perrac called 
joyously to him, and he could hear the guide reply- 
ing grimly to his questions. He took a me 4 for- 
ward, and it seemed to him that the earth rocked. 

“Am I going to be ill?” thought he. And 
making haste, he joined the Baron and the cicerone, 
and, ere an hour had passed, was seated before a 
supper of grapes and figs, with rich Italian wines 
and the delicious Naples bread—a quiet feast or- 
dered ere the friends had left the city. 

“* Emanagia !”’ said Hue to him, ‘‘ how oddly 
you looked when I met you! I thought you were 
indulging in your usual propensity for flirtation, and 
making up to that rather passée belle, Julia di 
Diomed, and that the effect had been too much for 
you.” 

Without being able to account for his emotion, 
Gaetan found himself, at the utterance of these 
words, again bathed—forehead, brow, neck and 
hands—in the same clammy sweat that had broken 
ont upon him when beside the Pompeian figure. He 
laughed, however, though with visible and great 








Eugenie, when she visited the Sultan of Turkey, 
was the young Count Gaetan de Champfleury. | 
At the time of the departure of the Empress 
and suite from France, his attentions to a beautiful 
girl, Mademoiselle Marie de Fontbrissac, had ended | 
in an offer of his hand, of which, charmed that their | 
fair daughter should win a suitor, brave and talented 
as well as rich, the parents of Marie had gladly con- 
senied to urge the advantages and sustain to the 
best of their ability. 

Marie, a romantic, dreamy creature, had, at the 
time of her becoming affianced to Gaetan, seemed 
to change her tranquil and poetic thoughtfulness for 
something gayer and more social. But when it 
was announced that the Empress had insisted upon 
the presence of the Count de Champfleury in her 
suite, a strange melancholy fell upon the young girl, 
and for several days she secluded herself in her own 
apartments. 

When asked the reason for her singular conduct, 
she replied : 

‘Gaetan will never return. You know I am like 
my aunt, the Abbess, and have second sight. He 
will never return.”’ 

** You answer in a manner unworthy of a religious 
girl, and you know that you could not more offend 
the Abbess than by alluding to superstitions un- 
countenanced by the faith, and which she is utterly 
ashamed of. Second sight !—folly !’’ replied Madame 
de Fontbrissac. 

Marie did not reply. 

Whether or not the melancholy of his bride had 
affected him, Gaetan.also seemed averse to depar- 
ture, and even urged that the marriage should take 
place before he should leave France. But the 
Countess of Fontbrissac was shocked at such a 
regardlessness or the rules of polite life as the pro- 
posal argued, and replied that her daughter's 
marriage could not be hurried like that of some 
bourgeoise. 

There was nothing to do but submit, and the 
young lovers parted with sadness, and with un- 
accountable though strong premonitions of evil, 
upon which those akin to them still dwelt with 
wonder and horror. 

It is needless to recall the magnificence of the 
preparation for the Empress’s departure to Turkey. 
Cleopatra, Semiramis, Zenobia—these alone in 
all history recall luxury so great; semi-barbaric, 
indeed, in its lavishness. The poor were all the 
poorer; but the poor! what matter? 

After the visit to Turkey some of the party found 
themselves scattered in one direction, some in an- 
other. It was uncertain when the Empress would 
return to France, and Gaetan, against his own 
wishes, found himself in the Kingdom of Naples. 
His father, who had been for some years dead, had 
left him a villa near the city of Naples, and it had 
been decided that there the young couple should 
pass their honeymoon. Letters from his widowed 
mother, Madame Rose-Catherine de Champfleury, 
urged him to make the villa ready, and spoke of 
Marie’s silent endurance of his absence. At the 
conclusion & the letter Madame de Champfleury 
added : 

“The girl frightens me; she seems inspired at 
times, and has predicted several things which are 
trifling in themselves, but alarm me because they 
happen just as she declares they will.’ 

Gaetan received this letter just as he was about 
setting out with a friend to visit the celebrated 
Excavations of Pompeii. In compliance with 
Marie’s wish that he should remain in Italy till the 
villa was ready, it had occurred to him that the 
time was a good one for seeing Pompei, while 
acting in conformity to her expressed wishes. He 
did not remember that it had been a long time since 
she had made the request. 

The wonderful buried cities! What can equal 
them in mterest? What can duly express the awe 
with which the thought comes over the wanderer 
among the ruins of Herculaneum and Pompeii, that 
in a few instants day was turned into night and 
night into darkness—an inexpressible quantity of 
dust and ashes was suddenly peered forth in 
torrents from the vast mouth of Vesuvius, with 
rivers of molten lava, and, deluging land, sea, and 
air, buried two entire cities, while yet the people sat 
in the theatre ’ 

Destroyed a.n. 79, and first discovered a.p. 1750, 


[" handsomest man in the suite of the Empress 


eflort, and replied : 

‘‘What a strange and terrible place! 
never visit it again—that is, I hope not.’’ 

‘“We have not seen half of its wonders,” replied 
the Baron—‘‘ not the Forum, the wonderful jewels 
and coins, the wine amphore, the figures in the 
sand, the juggling concealments for the ‘holy’ 
oracles, the upright victim of the walling-in punish- 
ment, with the ax that has broken two walls, the 
mystic ornaments of the strange temple, the man 
severed in twain by the falling column, the-——” 

“Oh, for heaven’s sake, cease! You drive me 
distracted !’’ exclaimed Gaetan. ‘‘ I want,to see no 
more of it!” 

The Baron looked with surprise at the agitated 
countenance of his companion, and, remarking that 
he had never before seen him out of temper, 
walked away, whistling Offenbach’s last air with an 
expression of melancholy strangely at variance 
with its merry measure. 


I shall 





CHAPTER II.—‘‘ NO PULSE !”’ 


‘““No soul shall tell, nor | shall number, 
The names and tribes of you that slumber.” 


HERE was a great ball at the celebrated 
Madame R——1’s, where there was always a 
crowd. 

Gaetan, in low spirits, and oppressed by a strange 
languor, endeavored to shake it off and to rouse him- 
self by accepting an invitation to an entertainment 
sure to be beautiful as to its appointments, and to 
number among its guests all the celebrities then in 
Naples. 

- de Perrac anxiously observed his friend’s 
demeanor, and sincerely rejoiced at his resolution 
to attend the ball. He only regretted that the city 
was not gayer, and that the ball was not a fancy 
ball, where, he maintained, there was always a 
better chance of amusing one’s self than at balls of 
ceremony. 

There was a crowd. The brilliant hostess, one of 
the most charming women in Naples, wore jewels 
that had decked an imperial neck, and her eyes 
outshone her diamonds. There were many men of 
mark and ladies of the nobility, the crowd increas- 
ing till long after midnight. 

t was just at that hour, however—the hour of 
twelve—that a lady entered, a/one, whose attire 
and air were so singular as instantly to fix upon her 
the eye of every guest at the ball. 

I have said that Madame R i’s was not a fancy 
ball. Judge, then, of the surprise excited by the | 
entrance of this guest, a stranger to one and all, 
and in the attire I will now describe. 

Over a sweeping but narrow robe of white, a} 
tunic of deep amber fell in rich folds. Her feet | 
were decked with slippers, fastened to the ankle | 
with slender white thongs. A profusion of pearls 
embroidered the slipper itself, which was purple, 
and curved upward. Her hair was elaborately 
dressed, and was darkly, densely black. 

The outline of her features, though beautiful, was 
unlike that of any lady present at the ball. Perhaps 
the corpse-like pallor of a dark complexion added | 
to the strangeness of her appearance, upon which | 
all were engaged in commenting. 

‘‘Some lady who has taken the whim to dress 
like a beauty of Pompeii,’’ said a lady to Madame | 
R i, who gazed in profound amazement at a | 
face perfectly unknown to her, lost in wonder as to | 

| 














whom her guest might be. 

* Yes,” replied the old Count A——, a noted 
diplomatist who stood beside Madame R—#i, 
‘fresh from the hands of the ornatriz, and true in 
all points but the necklace.” 

“She has no necklace, true,’’ assented the lady 
re the left of Madame R——i, “‘ and what a singular | 
ace !”’ 

‘I never saw anyone in the least like her,” said | 
Huc de Perrac, turning at this moment to Gaetan. 

He paused as he looked at his friend. 

And well might he do so. Gaetan scarcely looked 
like a denizen of earth. 

His eyes were fixed with an intense, fiery gaze 
upon the face of the new-comer. His features— 
to which the natural hue had never returned since 
his visit to the Excavations—were now still more 
pallid and pinched than before, the lips absolutely 





Pompeii was disinieived from its tomb of death- 


without a tinge of color. 
De Perrac involuntarily extended his hand to! 


LLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


restrain De Champfleury, who, with the look of one 
in a dream, and quite unconscious of his acts, was 
slowly, as if led by a resistless fascination, advanc- 
ing toward the unknown lady. 

As he approached her, she made one stately om 4 
towards him. Her lofty head bent a little, as though 
acknowledging and consenting to an invitation to 
the dance, though the livid lips of Gaetan had 
uttered none. 

And then they began, this pale couple, to dance. 
But the dance was not like that of our day. The 
music of the orchestra had ceased. The musicians, 
obedient to some irresistible power, gazed spell- 
bound at the unknown lady, while, gliding with ex- 
ceeding grace, but without a smile, and held by the 
wrist instead of the hand by Gaetan, she—followed 
in every motion harmoniously by him—danced a 
dance like nothing we see in our times, but infinitely 
superior to the modern dance in grace and fascina- 
tion. 

All this time no smile lit up the face of either 
dancer. Gaetan’s hueless countenance had an ex- 
pression of despair. He still held the unknown 
lady by the wrist, but it seemed that he was led 
and moved by the impulse of her will, not his own. 

At last, uninterrupted by any in the vast dancing- 
hall, the cavalier and lady glided towards one of 
the doors of exit, that furthest from the crowd, and 
left undisturbed by passers in and out because of 
the superb decorations of rare flowers which nearly 
filled the doorway. 

Passing in between the tall cacti and the enor- 
mous palm-trees, set in gilt vases, which over- 
arched the passage, Gaetan and the lady, with the 
same slow and exquisitely graceful gliding motion, 
now, partly turning a moment towards the amazed 
guests, slowly vanished, and were seen no more. 

Hue de Perrac, though laughing at himself for his 
folly, felt a strange shudder thrill his frame. 

‘Ha, ha!’’ laughed the old diplomatist at the 
elbow of Madame R— i, ‘‘a decided success. A 
Pompeian dance for the benefit of a nineteenth 
century ball! And well done! per mia fede !” 

No one laughed. 

It was one o’clock when, hurrying to the apart- 
ments which he shared with De Champfleury, the 
Baron looked anxiously through the wide and lofty 
rooms in search of him. He was nowhere to be 
seen. 

At last, looking into the furthest of the superb 
though antiquated chambers, he discovered his 
friend seated ina large armchair, his face wearing the 
dazed look of one who has just awakened from a 
swoon or from a prolonged stupor. 

On the floor lay the necklace of which Gaetan 
had despoiled the figure in the Excavations. It was 
broken in half, the remaining half being twisted, as 
though rent apart in a struggle. 

Without remark, Gaetan stooped and picked 
it up. 

You had a strange partner,’ said Huc de 
Perrac, ‘‘and you danced a singular dance.”’ 

‘‘ Danced? said Gaetan, in a questioning tone. 

““Yes,”’ said the Baron, with amazement at his 
friend’s demeanor. 

“Ah! Tremember!” replied Gaetan. 
strange lady?” 

‘*Yes,’’ said De Perrac, ‘‘ very strange, I must 
say. Who and what 1s she?” added he. 

‘‘Tcannottell you. Ionly know that, ifI danced, I 
danced without knowing it, and that the wrist I re- 
member to have held gave me a chill, it was so 
cold. Jt had no pulse!” 

“No pulse !’’ exclaimed De Perrac, with horror. 

*“«And when she vanished, or whither, I know not,”’ 
added Gaetan. 

“Oh, ho!’’ laughed the Baron. ‘I understand; 
you have been visiting Doctor Mavrogasso, and 
taking a little of his opium or hatcheesh! I see it 
all! I was getting quite anxious about you; bad 
boy!” 

of have taken nothing of the kind, but I am ill, 
seriously ill. I shall not remain in Naples any 
longer. Iam going home to France.” 

‘* Agreed—we will start at once. Give me time 
to bid farewell to the kind friends who have enter- 
tained us, and make many apologies for your 
departure and your seclusion until such time as we 
may leave, if you feel unable to bid good-by in 
person. Only a few days and I shall be ready.” 

Gaetan made no reply. He wearily passed the 
fragment of the broken necklace through his 
fingers, seeming to remark for the first time with 
surprise that it was torn in half, and that only a 
portion of it remained in his possession. 

But the morning had broken with the splendor 
with which it dawns in Italy, and still he sat as if in 
a dream, drawing the necklace back and forth in 
his pale, listless hands, and without uttering a word. 


‘With the 





CHAPTER III.—DOCTOR MAVROGASSO. 
“Yea! costlier things than wine or spices, 
Whereof none knoweth how great the price is.” 
HERE lived in Naples an old physician, half 
Greek, half Italian, a man of science and ex- 
perience. 

On the morrow of the ball it was quite impossible 
to think of leaving Naples even in weeks, it looked 
likely, instead of days, for Gaetan had sunk into 
such a state of fever and languor as greatly to 
alarm the young Baron, who, after writing to 
Madame de Champfleury, his mother, with the 
request that she would communicate the news of 
the illness of her son to Marie de Fontbrissac’s 
parents—who had left Brittany for Paris, where the 
preparations were going on for the marriage of the 
young couple—rushed out himself in search of 

Joctor Mavrogasso, leaving his valet, Pierre, with 
the sick man. 

The illness of Gaetan seemed now to assume the 
form of delirium, and Doctor Mavrogasso stood 
sadly and silently by his bed, making no comment 
of encouragement; on the contrary, laying the 
patient’s hand back with a sigh, he said: 

‘The symptoms are bad. The apparition by 
which your friend is haunted, the woman in Pom- 
peian dress, by whom he is harassed at all hours of 
day and night, and the sounds of the “roaring of 
Vesuvius in eruption,’ by which he declares that 
his ‘‘ brain is beaten,”’ all this comes under the head 
of delirium and hallucination, but it must have 
dated before, been the cause, not the consequence 
of the illness.”’ 

“‘ Hallucination?” repeated the Baron, gravely. 
Then resuming, he said: 

‘Doctor, you heard of the ball?” 

“I did; and of the lady in antique dress there 
present. Itwas the audacious act, beyond a doubt, 
of some adventuress, who, by this freak, has 
brought herself into the publicity she sought. A 
most outrageous thing! Had she been a lady, 
Madame R——i, who knows every one in Naples, 
by name at least, would have known her.” 

‘** But, Doctor, listen.’’ 

And Huc de Perrac communicated the strange 
assertions of Gaetan about his pulseless partner, and 
told of the condition in which he had found him 
upon his return from the bail. 

‘* Worse and worse !’’ was the reply of the Greek. 
“ All this bears out my assertion that hallucination, 
deep-seated —I fear, irremediable—is the trouble.” 

* There was never a clearer mind!" 

* Unul pow,” replied the Doctor. 
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““You would be startled did you hear with what 
earnestness he assures me of the presence of the 
unknown lady in this chamber, and of the fixed 
gaze of her eyes upon him. 1 almost feel her pres- 
ence myself.”’ 

The Doctor smiled his grave smile. 

‘Hallucination, Baron, has for one of its worst 
features this—that it is often catching. Go out as 
much as you can consistently with your duty to 
your friend, or you will be my next patient, and my 
hands will be too full. Meantime there would be 
no better thing than to set to work to track the 
woman. Your friend, you say, has said to you that 
hers was no mortal presence. When did he say 
this ?”’ 

‘* In a lucid moment last night.’’ 

‘* A lucid moment—you call it thus!’ ; 

“He was calm, at least, and had spoken ration- 
ally for some time.”’ 

“When he sees the lady, or, as I maintain, the 
adventuress, in a bonnet and shawl, we shall have 
no more of this. Let us set to work.”’ 

‘‘ Alas! Doctor, not only have | enlisted Pierre, 
my own, and Etienne, the Count’s servant, but the 
police also. No one has ever before seen the lady, 
no one has seen her since then. Doctor,” here the 
Baron laid his hand earnestly upon the arm of 11 
Greek physician, ‘‘ laugh if you will, | myself shure 
the belief of Gaeton.”’ 

The Doctor had ceased to laugh. 

‘‘You will see cause to change your mind, I—I 
trust,” said he, and after a few words more, he 
withdrew. It was to set his own agents to work to 
discover the unknown. But atter three weeks he 
was obliged, though feverishly diligent, to admit 
that he had utterly failed. 


CHAPTER IV.—SATISFIED. 


“The frontlet of their brows is blindness, 
The armlet of their arms is death.” 

LL Naples, as the fashionable Neapolitans say, 
F had, by this time, heard of the singular illness 
of the young French Count, and every one belong 
ing to the circle of Madame R——i was onthe look 
out for the mysterious lady of the ball. Even the 
head of the police. though no criminality could be 
charged upon the unknown, became angry at what 
he deemed a mystification gotten up by some one 
to whom he had given cause for anger. 

One and all of the many now interested made it 
their business to endeavor to track one whom 
Madame R——i now named the ‘ Ever-flying,”’ but 
without success. Never since that still unsolved 
problem, the ‘Red Apparition,’’ that is said to 
have preceded the great pestilence, had Naples 
been more excited by any but political causes. 

Meantime, Marie de Fontbrissac and her parents 
had been summoned to the couch of Gaetan, who, 
in his lucid moments, earnestly entreated Huc de 
Perrac to send for thein in order that he might be 
married in articulo mortis should all hope of his re- 
covery vanish. 

Marie made the journey with her rosary in her 
hand, from which for hours she would not raise her 
eyes. 

At last the party arrived. 

Gaetan by this time had sunk very low, but, 
seeming to have a horror of his bed, had insisted 
upon being placed in a chaise-longue, facing a win- 
dow that opened to the floor. 

The dreamy, romantic, imaginative mind of the 
young man—little better than a boy in yeors—had 
been so deeply impressed, that it was not possible 
for his delicate frame to rally and repel the mental 
shock. 

He believed himself doomed. 

The marriage ceremony was quietly performed 
in the sick-chamber. 

The young couple sat sadly hand-in-hand and 
alone, whtching the clouds that vailed the moon, 
each one of which as it departed into vaguer shade, 
seemed to Marie to carry with it a part of Gaetan’s 
life. 

Suddenly, just as a flood of moonlight filled the 
gorgeous apartment with its weird lustre, Marie, to 
her utter amazement, saw her pale and emaciated 
lover, who had seemed, though sinking, quite lucid 
and rational for some hours past, rise and franti- 
cally extend his hand, which clutched the fragment 
ot the necklace from the Excavations, toward some 
invisible presence, while addressing the ‘“ viewless 
vision,’’ he gasped : 

‘‘Take it, begone! Be satisfied !’’ 

As he spoke, with a long, deep, heart-broken 
moan, he fell forward into the young girl’s arms, 
and, ere the wild cries she now reiterated could 
summon help—sounds which brought the Baron, 
Madame de Champfleury, and the parents of Marie, 
one and all, to the room—the young Count had 
tossed his arms wildly into the air, and lay at his 
fair bride’s feet still in death ! 

* * * * * * 

On the morrow vain search was made throughout 
the apartment by Huc de Perrac for the fragment 
of the fatal necklace. It was nowhere to be found. 

It was that evening that the- Baron, gloomy, 
silent and alone, repaired to that spot in the Ex- 
cavations where the ill-fated Gaetan had despoiled 
the dead. 

Holding up the torch with which the guide had 
provided him, and with a sensation of never-to-be 
forgotten horror, the Baron looked upon the neck 
of the dead woman. ‘‘ The necklace lay upon the 
throat of the figure, but re-molten where it had been 
severed in twain, and soldered, as if by the action of 
fire, at the juncture where the name of its wearer 
had been engraved seventeen centuries before! !”’ 

Huc de Perrac returned as he had gone—silent, 
pale, gloomy and alone. A strange melancholy 
from that day fell upon him. Many speak of his 
love for Gaetan as an instance of exceptional 
friendship, but the cause of his sadness is the unex- 
plained, the problem no man can answer. 

Doctor Mavrogasso has written in his medical 
journal: ‘‘Case of Gaetan de Champfleury, aged 
twenty-one. Singular and fatal instance of halluci- 
nation. Keep my eye on his friend, De P——, who 
has become melancholy.”’ 

Marie has taken the vail. 








THE ‘‘ POLARIS” 
EXPEDITION. 
FUNERAL OF CAPTAIN HALL IN POLARIS Bay, 
Lat. 81.38, Nov. 11TH, 1871. 


ARCTIC 


¥N a description of the picture which we give this 

week—the funeral of Captain Hall—it is not 
necessary to repeat the history of the ill-fated 
Polaris expedition. Captain Hall, it will be re- 
membered, the ship then being frozen in at ‘‘ Po- 
laris’’ Bay, in latitude 81.38, started north on a 
sledge expedition, October 10th, 1871, and returned 
in a fortnight. He was immediately taken sick, 
and died on November 8th. The funeral took place 
on November llth, and was, as may be seen from 
our sketch, a very impressive scene. By the weird 
light of the lanterns the men dragged the body of 
their chief over the ice, and buried it close to the 





observatory of Polaris Bay. A rough tombstone 
' was made from a piece of board, ou which was in- 
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scribed the name and age of the deceased—and 
there, in the frozen world, far from home and 
friends, lie the remains of the brave navigator who 
essayed to unlock the mystery of the far-away 
North. 


SCENE ON THE OVERLAND 


RAILROAD. 


A Group OF SHOSHONE BEGGARS AT CARLIN 


STATION, NEVADA. 


F a trip over the Overland Railroad to California 

has its advantages in the glimpses which one 
gets of magnificent scenery, it also has its draw- 
backs. One of these is the scene that so frequently 
presents itself along the road—of which we give an 
illustration—namely, the group of dirty Indian beg- 
gars who solicit alms at the stations. Here we 
have a lot of Shoshone Indians, who certainly have 
a woebegone and abject appearance. It is Carlin 
Station, Nevada. The young lady is about giving 
some money to the squaw with the papoose, which, 
no doubt, excites the proper amount of envy in the 
rest of the miserable crew. 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 
FRANCE—TRIAL OF MARSHAL BAZAINE—THE 
AUDIENCE-HALL OF THE SUPREME COUNCIL 

OF WAR. 

There is no more impressive scene in France to- 
day than that presented at the Palace ~of the 
‘‘Grand-Trianon,’? where Marshal Bazaine is on 
trial by the Supreme Council of War. An illustra- 
tion which we give this week presents a view of 
the audience-chamber of the ‘‘ Grand-Trianon ”’ at 
a time when the trial is in progress. As will be 
seen, the spectators are mostly military men, with 
here and there a deputy, or a politician, who have 
come up from Paris to watch the progress of an 
‘“‘assize ’? more important than any that France has 
seen since the trial of Marshal Ney. 
BERLIN—THE VISIT OF THE KING oF ITALY— 

PRESENTATION OF STATE DIGNITARIES. 

The recent visit of King Victor Emmanuel to 
Berlin, the capital of the German Empire, was the 
occasion of much display on the part of the Govern- 
ment, and of much rejoicing by the populdce. 
Italy was the ally of Prussia in 1866, and neither the 
Czar, nor the Shah, who have in turn honored Ber- 
lin by their presence, could awaken half the kindly 
feeling with which Kaiser Wilhelm grasped the 
hand of Victor Emmanuel. Our illustration depicts 
the scene presented in the grand hall of the Schloss 

the usual residence of foreign visitors—on the 
occasion of the presentation of the King of Italy to 
the State officials and dignitaries. The usual round 
of dinners, balls, and operas followed during his 
stay, terminating with a grand military pageant 
and a hunt. 

CivIL WAR IN SPAIN—GENERAL VIEW OF 

CARTAGENA FROM THE SEA. 

Ever since Scipio captured Cartagena from the 
pirates that infested it, it has been looked upon as 
a famous naval arsenal. At one time it was in the 
zenith of commercial prosperity, but has fallen into 
a decline of late, containing now but 30,000 in- 
habitants, but half the number it-had in 1786. We 
give a view of the town, as seen from the sea. On 
the rising-ground to the left stands Galeras Castle, 
the seat of the Independent Canton of Cartagena; 
and on the right-hand rising-ground is Fort St. 
Julian. On the extreme left, in the corner, lies the 
Arsenal. 

THE Civil WAR IN SPAIN—ENTRANCE TO 
CARTAGENA HARBOR — THE ‘* MENDEZ 
NUNEZ’? AND ** NUMANCIA’? COMING OUT. 

The illustration gives a graphic view of the harbor 
of Cartagena, atown rendered more than ordinarily 
famous by the part it has played in the civil war 
now raging in Spain. The two vessels coming out 
are the Intransigentes iron-clads Mendez Nunez and 
Numancia. Their ostensible object was the pro- 
curing of provisions from the coast towns; but, as it 
subsequently transpired, their real purpose was to 
assist in the bombardment of Alicante. The large 
double-tiered fort on the right is Fort St. Anna. 
The iron-clad, with nothing but lower masts, that 
lies under the land on the other side, is the Zetuan. 


VIENNA—AN EXHIBITION OF HORSES FOR THE 
ENTERTAINMENT OF THE KING OF ITALY. 


An illustration which we give this week repre- 
sents a scene in Vienna during the stay of King 
Victor Emmanuel in the Austrian capital. On Fn- 
day, the 19th of September, the royal visitor was 
shown through the exhibition by the Emperor 
Francis Joseph, and then taken to witness the open- 
ing of the Horse Show. The moment when the 
stallions from the Imperial stables at Mezohegyes 
were led in by the cavalry soldiers, acting as 
grooms, is the one at which the sketch was made. 


CiviL WAR IN SPAIN—CARLISTS ATTACKING 
THE VILLAGE OF ‘| ORTELLA. 


Tortella is a village of Catalonia, situated in the 
province of Gerona. It is perched in a scattering 
manner upon the mountain-side, and has a pictur- 
esque church. Our illustration gives a pictorial idea 
cf the entrance of the Carlists into the village on 
the 22d of last August. They had five hundred 
men, and three pieces of artillery. The place was 
captured easily, but in a short while some Republi- 
cai soldiers came to the rescue, and, after a bloody 
street-fight, the Carlists were routed with the loss 
of two hundred men killed and wounded. The 
Republicans only lost sixty-one men. 


Civiz WAR IN SPAIN— BOMBARDMENT OF 
ALICANTE. 

On the 27th of September the ships of the In- 
trans gentes, or Cartagena Communists, began the 
bombardment of Alicante, which was brought about 
by the inhabitants refusing the extortionate demand 
of $40,000 levied by the insurgents. The vessels 
engaged in the bombardment were the iron-clads 
Numancia and Mendez Nunez, and the wooden 
ship Fernando el Catolico, under the command of 
General Cabrera. ‘The inhabitants had four days’ 
notice, which time they employed in removing their 
goods and in erecting batteries. The bombardment 
only lasted four or five hours, there being 168 shot 
and shell thrown into the place. The ships were 
answered by the guns on shore, but very little 
damage was done on either side. The attacking 
fleet then returned to Cartagena. 
FRANCE—TRIAL OF MARSHAL BAZAINE—HIS 

CHAMBER AT TRIANON. 

All the world is now watching with some degree 
of interest the progress of the trial of Marshal 
tazaine for treason and mcompetency, which is now 
going on iv ‘%s vestibule of the Palace of Louis 


Philippe, known as the “ Grand-Trianon.’’ In this 
palace is the Anartment of the Marshal, a sketch of 
which we give. The room is in an angle of an 
adjunct of the Palace called ‘ Trianon-under-the- 
Wood.”’ The windows open on the park. It will 
be seen that it is plainly though neatly furnished, 
and quite a pleasant room than otherwise ; 
although, no doubt, the nightly reflections of the 
Marshal are far from pleasant. 
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BRADLAUGH AS “SAM ADAMS.”’ 
WENDELL PHILLIPs’ LAstT POINT. 


N introducing Bradlaugh to a Boston audience, 

the other night, Wendell Phillips spoke as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ Ladies and Gentlemen—I never doubted 
the final success of our experiment of republican 
liberty. But great obstacles oppose us. Heavy 
clouds hang over our horizon. If any one asks me 
how are we to surmount those obstacles, I cannot 
tell him. I believe, but I don’t see. The how I 
cannot tell. Of the result lam sure. We shall suc- 
ceed. But one thing is evident. We should have 
long ago lost half our earnestness in this struggle 
but for European example. The enthusiasm of the 
Old World pours life into our veins. When we see 
the whole-souled devotion of European Republicans 
in civil life, and that they gladly face death on scaf- 
fold and battle-field to get a Republic, it shames, it 
spurs us to save the Republic we have inherited. 
The debt Europe owes us for 1776 she repays us in 
our generation. There have been times within the 
last twenty years when, but for this rivalry and in- 
spiration, I should have despaired of the Republic. 
You can imagine, then, the pleasant pride with 
which I welcome to-night one of the most eloquent, 
influential, and devoted European Republicans—a 
man who, Sir Charles Dilke says, does the thinking 
for more minds, has more influence, than any man in 
England. I once heard Waldo Emerson say of a 
Massachusetts Senator that ‘he knew well the John 
Hancock and Samuel Adams of 1776, but would not 
know the Hancock and Adams of 1850 if he met 
them on the street.’ Sam Adams, the eloquent 
agitator, the most statesman-like mind God lent 
New England in 1776—Ladies and gentlemen, I in- 





troduce to you the Samuel Adams of 1873.”’ (Ap- 
plause. ) re 
IRON MANUFACTURE IN RHODE 


ISLAND. 

R HODE ISLAND is said to have probably more 

\ iron in proportion to her population than any 
other State in the Union, and yet, with some unim- 
portant exceptions, she has never produced any, 
although ore of superior quality, both magnetite 
and hematite iron, is found in unlimited quantities. 
A correspondent of the New York Tiibune, writing 
from Providence, says: Recently, George F. Wil- 
son, of the Rumford chemical works, has made 
some excellent cast-steel from the native ores, and 
he purposes, it is said, to extend the business and 
to erect furnaces for cast-iron. Samples of the 
steel have just been sent to market. The process 
is an invention of Mr. Wilson’s, whose exertions in 
this direction may arouse the people to the import- 
ance of the subject, though Rhode Island seems ex- 
clusively devoted to the manufacture of cotton and 
woolen goods. Cotton-spinning was begun in this 
State as early as 1790, and, water privileges being 
abundant, the business has become a specialty to 
such an extent that all large expenditures for other 
than cotton or woolen mills are usually regarded 
as speculative, manufacturing being considered the 
only legitimate and staple business for this little 
State. Three miles from the well-known and thriv- 
ing town of Woonsocket is ‘‘ Cumberland Iron 
Mountain,”’ so called, one of the wonders almost of 
the State. The mine is three miles east of the line 
of the Providence and Worcester Railroad, and 
about the same distance from the Boston and Erie 
Road. A charter has been obtained and the route 
surveyed for an independent road to pass the mine, 
though a branch road can be readily built, or a 
tram road can be laid. Cumberland Iron Mountain 
is nearly the highest land in the State, being 550 
feet above tide-water at Providence. On clear days 
Wachusett Mountain and Mount Tom can be dis- 
tinctly seen from the top of the mine. The rock 
rises to the very vortex, and can be blasted in 
almost any direction at a very trifling expense. 
The whole hill is one vast bed of ore. 








ITALY, GERMANY, AND THE PAPACY. 


HE Berlin Deutsche Nachrichten, of October 3d, 

gives the following important official definition 
of the present state of the relations between Italy 
and Germany: ‘‘ The formal basis of an agreement 
had already been fixed before the visit of the King 
of Italy to Berlin took place. An eventual offensive 
and defensive alliance can only be concluded ona 
well-defined basis, and two cer J conferences 
have taken place between Field-Marshal Count 
Moltke and General Bertolé-Viale, in the presence 
of other officers of high rank. This will show pretty 
nearly the nature of the preliminary negotiations. 
No definite resolutions have been taken by the two 
allied Governments with reference to the steps even- 
tually to be taken by them at the next papal elec- 
tion. Signor Minghetti declared to his diplomatic 
friends here that the Governments looked at the 
papacy from different points of view; that the Ger- 
man Government was guided by reasons of state, 
while Italy occupied herself with the cardinal point 
of the papacy—viz., the question of the property of 
the church, and Switzerland combated the rebel- 
lious priests with the aid of democracy. We believe 
ourselves justified in supposing that the statesmen 
have discussed the question of an eventual monarchic 
restoration in France. It has been pointed out that 
the next election of a pope may possibly take place 
at a time when the Bourbons are occupying both 
the thrones of France and of Spain, In that case, 
the holy alliance of the Jesuitic Governments would 
make it necessary that doubly strict measures should 
be taken with reference to the next papal election.”’ 








BYRON’S PRACTICAL JOKES. 


ERHAPS one of the most spiteful of Byron’s 
practical jokes was the trick he played off on 
Rogers. The evening before he left England never 
to return he invited some of his most intimate friends 
to dine with him. Among those present were Rogers, 
Leigh Hunt, Moore, Dr. Harness, and some others. 
Nothing could be more genial than their noble host. 
Conversation enlivened with wine went on, and the 
hours flew with delightful speed. Byron was par- 
ticularly attentive to Rogers, and paid him many 
compliments, both as a man and a poet. Having 
another engagement, Rogers was the first to leave. 
After many protestations of mutual regard, they 
bade each other adieu, and Rogers au. 

No sooner had the door turned on his back than 
Byron burst into a loud fit of laughter, and said: 
‘“Little did Sammy know what he has been sitting 
on while he was dining!’ He then asked one of 
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his guests to remove the cushion of the chair on 
which the Bank: Bard had been sitting, when 
there was found a MS. 

‘** Read it,’’ said the mischievous host. 

What was the astonishment of the guests to find 
it contained a most venomous attack upon Rogers. 
It was, in fact, the celebrated verses commencing, 


** Nose and chin to form a knocker— 
Wrinkles that would puzzle Cocker;” 


but they are too well known to need recapitulation. 
Suffice it to say, that when the verses were read, 
Trelawny, who was one of the guests, raised the 
cushion of his chair, and advised all the others to 
do the same, to see if there was a similar bombshell 
under them. Rogers, however, was the only victim 
on this occasion. Some years afterwards, when the 
Countess of Blessington, to whom Byron had given 
them, had a quarrel with the author of the 
‘** Pleasures of Memory,’’ she sold them to Fraser, 
who published them in his magazine. 





THE “NEW”? WHITE HOUSE. 


j JORKMEN are now laying out the park imme- 

diately in front of the Executive Mansion in 
walks and garden plots. It is to be planted with 
rare flowers, and will be a lovely spot when finished. 
Inside the residence the art of the fresco-painter 
and upholsterer has been brought into requisition, 
and the interior of the building will soon present a 
very handsome appearance. The East Room is 
being rapidly completed, and will soon be ready for 
the sofas. The general appearance of the room 
has been greatly changed. The ceiling has been 
divided into three large panels, each one being 
about twenty-five feet wide, and extending across 
the room. The dividing lines of these panels con- 
sist of immense girders supporting the floor above. 
These girders rest upon fluted columns and pilasters 
placed upon either side of the room with orna- 
mented pedestals. Around the room an attractive 
cornice has been put up of stucco-work, about four 
feet in depth, which also covers the girders. This 
stucco is finished in blue and gold. The general 
style of architecture is of pure Greek; and that 
portion of the White House when completed will 
compare favorably with the interior of any of the 
new public buildings. The middle panel of the 
ceiling will be so shaded in frescoing as to resemble 
a dome, and will appear much higher than those 
upon either side. Around the room, extending up 
about three feet seven inches from the floor, dado- 
work is now being put on, consisting of heavy 
panels, which will also be finished in white and gold. 
Above this work the walls are covered with em- 
bossed paper, imported from England for this pur- 
pose; this paper is finished with an elaborate 
bordering at both bottom and top, muc! of which 
will be gilded. Four elaborately carved mantels 
are now being made in Boston, and will soon be put 
in place, two upon each side of the room. Above 
these mantels there will be large mirrors, and in 
other portions of the room there will still be larger 
mirrors, extending from the floor to the ceiling. 
The work will be confpleted by the lst of December. 








MOUND DISCOVERIES IN CALIFORNIA. 


N the Pacific, the shell-fish middens of Denmark 
have their corresponding formations. They 
have been discovered in many places, and in some 
instances they are of vast extent and depth. On 
the San Paste road, near Oakland, there is one 
filled up fifty feet,and others are known which have 
a height of from thirty to forty feet. Of the people 
who ate the shell-fish and formed these mounds in 
other parts of the world, much curious information 
has been collected. They were probably a little 
removed from the brutes, and as nearly as possible 
on a level with the natives who, in nature un- 
adorned, face the rigors of the climate of Terra del 
Fuego. What they were in California has received 
very little investigation; but the mounds are plen- 
tiful, and diligent research will elicit a knowledge 
of the antique Californian and his habit. Of late, 
Assistant District Attorney Darwin has taken walks 
along the sea-beach to recruit his health after his 
recent illness. In one of his rambles he discovered 
asbell mound near Steiner Street, north of Green- 
wich. The accumulation is not composed wholly 
of shells, but is an ordinary sand heap, with the 
shells in a layer two to four feet thick near the 
surface. Digging into the mound with his walking- 
stick, and perhaps speculating on whether the 
bivalves had been eaten, stewed, or on half-shell, 
Mr. Darwin unearthed a complete human skeleton, 
buried in the sand under the layer. The posture 
seemed to be a kneeling one. It is supposed that 
the skeleton is that of an aborigine, and its position 
attests that it must have been its resting-place 
during a vast period of time. The head gives evi- 
dence of being that of an adult. The teeth are 
worn but well preserved, and the skull is a little 
smaller than the average adult cranium, its circum- 
ference being nineteen and one-half inches. The 
skeleton is to be presented to the Academy of 
Sciences; and, as its position is accurately known, 
some interesting speculations as to its age will pro- 
bably take place. 








THE FOREST AND ITS INFLUENCE. 


PON the forest’s influence on climate, agricul- 
tare, the water-courses and health, much has 
been written both in Germany and in America. In- 
stances where the growth or destruction of forests 
had a marked influence on the river systems through 
the rainfall, can be recorded by the score, not only 
in Europe, but in the United states. The diminu- 
tion of the water volume of the Ohio River is at this 
moment attracting serious attention. In the first 
quarter of the century it was navigable the whole 
ear for the largest vessels, but is now available 
ut for six months in the year, and “ growing 
beautifully less.’’ The same thing is said of the 
Hudson, as I find in an article handed me the other 
day in Congress. ‘It is notorious that,’’ says 
my authority, ‘‘even with our vast northern forests 
remaining intact, the water supply of the Hudson 
grows less with every year, and its navigation more 
and more difficult. but for the large annual outlays 
for the improvement of its channels and the con- 
struction of artificial remedies, the upper portion of 
the river, between New Baltimore and Troy, would 
long since have been practically closed to com- 
merce.”’ These are not isolated cases with us, and 
I trust Professor Marsh will include in the new 
edition of his ‘‘ Man and Nature ’’—a work largely 
quoted by German writers on the influence of the 
forest—all the cases of diminishing rivers that have 
been noticed in the various States. When the 
results of deforestation are seen and appreciated 
as they show themselves at home, then we shall be 
ready to learn from the experiences of these older 
and still worse deforested countnes of Enrope; 
though, for the matter of that, Europeans point to 
America for evidences of deforestation in the New 
England States and elsewhere as a warning to their 
own countrymen! 





PERSONAL. 

Ex-Speaker Gatvsna A. Grow is cultivating cotton 
in Texas 

CHARLES BRADLAUGH 
Music Hall, Boston 

NELATON, the late distinguished surgeon, left a fortune 
of six million francs. 

Ipa Lewis, the Newport heroine, is slowly recovering 
from a dangerous illness. 


received a great ovation at 


PRESIDENT McManon promises to co-operate with the 
Conservative party that elected him 


A son of Professor Agassiz has won the Walker pursé 
of the Boston Society of Natural History. 


A son and daughter of the famous Davy Crockett are 
now living at Acton, Hood County, Texas. 


PROFESSOR TYNDALL has been elected to preside over 
the next meeting of the British Association 


FREDERICK Hecker, the well-known German patriot, 
arrived in Baltimore, Maryland, on the 21st. 


James Lick, of San Francisco, proposes to endow an 
astronomical observatory in the Sierra Nevadas. 


GENERAL WILLIAM T. SHERMAN was elected President 
of the Army of the Tennessee for the ensuing year 


GENERAL THOMAS CADWALADER, for many years Adju 
tant General of New Jersey, died on the 22d, aged 80 
years. 

Sir Epwarp TaornTon has accepted the office of Um- 
pire to the United States and Mexican Claims Com- 
mission. 

Tue Emperor of China has sent for a French gardener 
to remodel his gardens and pleasure-grounds on the plan 
of those about Paris. 


JEFFERSON Davis is suggested for the Chancellorship 
of the University of Georgia, vice Dr. A. A. Lipcomb, 
who proposes to resign. 


PRESIDENT Watson, of the Erie road, was dined by the 
Lord Mayor of London on the 21st. A large number of 
railroad men were present. 


A MONUMENT is to be erected to the memory of Miss 
Stephenson, of Illinois, who lost her life while nursing 
fever patients in Memphis. 


GOVERNOR-ELECT ALLEN, of Ohio, was born in North 
Carolina, but walked to Ross County, Ohio, and studied 
and practiced law at Chillicothe. 


P. H. Wryrermorte, the murderer of General McCook, 
has been indicted for manslaughter only, and much 
indignation is manifested against the grand jury. 


Srr CHarRLes Ditke has become an Odd Fellow, in 
consequence, it is said, of becoming enamored of the 
craft from his treatment in California by its members 


Joun Stuart MILt left a bequest of £3,000, to be paid 
to the first university in Great Britain that should 
admit women. As yet not one has offered to accept the 
money on the condition named. 


Tue trip of Cloud, the ‘“‘champion”’ oarsman, who, 
some weeks since, set out from Philadelphia to row via 
the canal and rivers to New Orleans, has come to a 
tragic ending. He was recently picked up at Planque- 
mine, on the Mississippi, in a dying condition, and 
expired shortly after being removed from the boat. 


Tue Duke of Genoa, a distant relative of Victor Em- 
manuel, King of Italy, and brother of the Crown Prin 
cess Margherita, is now on his way to this country in 
the Italian frigate Garibaldi. He will be the first prince 
of the House of Savoy who has ever visited America, 
and the Italians will doubtless take official notice of his 
coming. 

AT a party at Marlborough House, not long ago, two of 
the Prince of Wales’s boys were present, with the son of 
the Czarowitz between them. The young Russian made 
himself very disagreeable, and presently, like a Tartar, 
savagely dug his elbows into the ribs of his companions. 
The elder English Prince, an amiable boy like his 
mother, moved ®@way, but the younger resented the 
indignity, and ‘fetched the royal Tartar one on the 
nose.’’ The Princess of Wales kindly interfered and 
made peace. 








GRANGE PROBLEMS. 


Tue Grangers of Boston are in trouble. Their 
charter has been recalled. Patrons throughout the 
New England States will be told, ‘‘ Beware of Bos- 
ton.”” The cause of this chaos is the fact that, in- 
stead of lusty, iron-armed and skin-tanned tillers 
of the soil, a large number of railroad men, grain 
merchants, elevator agents and agricultural imple- 
ment drummers were given the open sesame to the 
secrets of the great movement. 


ATTENTION has been earnestly called by many in- 
fluential journals of the South and West to the want 
of a scientific education on the part of farmers. They 
need special instruction in garden, orchard, and 
vineyard work, veterinary surgery, and political 
ee On many questions they have not learned 
to stand together as they should. The interest of 
the majority of the farmers is the interest of the 
State, and the spread of enlightenment among them 
is the best guarantee for good government. 


GENERAL DEPpuTY GARRETSON states the objects of 
the Order to be briefly as follows: 1. The ennoble- 
ment of labor and the fraternizing of the producing 
classes. 2. Bringing more nearly together the pro- 
ducer and the consumer. 3. Mutual instruction. 
The lightening of labor by diffusing a better know- 
ledge of its aims. 4. Social culture. 5. Mutual 
relief in sickness and adversity. 6. Prevention of 
litigation. 7. Prevention of cruelty to animals. 
8. The overthrow of the credit system. 9. Building 
up and fostering home industry. 10. Mutual 
protection to husbandmen against sharpers and 
middlemen. 


Senator Morton recently announced at Montreal 
that there was a determination on the part of 
Western shippers to resist the monstrous extortions 
yracticed by transportation routes centring in New 
rork. He said: ‘‘ The West will send its wheat by 
whatever route offers the lowestrates. Canada has 
the advantage of water-carriage, made by the 
hands of Almighty God, and Ohio people said that 
if New York did not offer facilities for the carriage 
of grain they would bring it into Montreal. The 
progress of trade and its development know no 
nationalities and no accidental difference. The 
West must have an outlet.’’ 


Tue farmers of Colorado, according to a Denver 
journal, have arrived at no definite conclusion in 
regard to a grain warehouse. It is said that the 
cost of storage, waste and handling would prove 
almost an insurmountable barrier to the scheme. 
The farmer is obliged to haul his grain to the city 
anyway, and so far as this expense is concerned, 
it makes no difference whether the grain is unloaded 
at a mill, at a store, or ata warehouse. Wastage 
would be less in a warehouse than in the farmers’ 
bins. These two items out, the only expense left is 
for storage. Such an institution would only put 
wheat on the market as it was neede?, and not is 
the individual necessities of {::: celled cates 
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MALNE.—UP THE MAGALLOWAY BT STEAMER.—SKETCHED BY J. N. HYDE. 


THE WILDERNESS OF MAINE, 
SCENE ON THE RIVER MAGALLOWAY. 


LTHOUGH the River Magalloway is not much 
known to the world, it is familiar to the sports- 
man. It runs through what is known as the Wilder- 
ness of Maine, a large tract of forest land, lying far 
beyond the settlements, which is inhabited only by 
= and the sturdy lumberman. But here in the 
ummer-time come the health-seeking tourist, and 
the eager fisher for trout. The scenery is marvel- 
ously wild and beauti‘ul—at some places tender 
and poetic, at others rugged and grand. ‘‘It is the 
forest primeval,” still retaining all its sublime char- 
acteristics. The picture we give shows the litle 
steamer that runs from Errol dam to the upper 
settlement. On its deck are gathered a motley 
group of rough countrymen, swells, sportsmen, and 
a few adventurous ladies. The steamer itself is 
rather a primitive affair, with its smoke-stack ar- 
ranged in a lapsided manner on one side. The ducks 
that haunt this river have been so little molested 
that they can be shot from the deck. 





SIR SAMUEL W. BAKER, F.R.S. 


T 2 safe return to England of Sir Samuel W. Baker, 
the distinguished African traveler, has called 
renewed attention to his long service as a pioneer 
in the cause of civilization. 

He was born June 8th, 1821, and made his first 
foreign tour in 1845, the enthusiasm of the sports- 
man leading him to begin. 

In 1861, accompanied by Lady Baker, he started 
on an expedition into Africa, hoping to meet the 
celebrated Captains Spee and Grant at the -ources 
of the Nile. In February, 1862, Sir Samuei joined 
his friends at Gondokoro, and obtained from them 
much valuable information concerning the valley of 

the grea. African river. He was struck particularly 
MOM, WILLIAM ALLEN, G@VERNOR-ELECT OF OUTO.—sEE PAGE 137. with the idea that there must be an immense lake SIR SAMUEL WHITE BAKER, F.R.S., THE ENGLISH TRAVELER, 
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from which the river receives its greatest supply of | under the blankets, and the tall figure on the impro- 


water to the west of the Victoria Nyanza, and de- 
termined to institute a search therefor. He reached 
the shore of the newly discovered lake March 14th, 
1864, and shortly after returned to England, where 
he was graciously received by the Queen and 
scientific societies. The honor of knighthood and 
many medals were bestowed upon him. 

In September, 1869, he acceded to the request of 
the Viceroy of Egypt to command a military force 
organized for the subjection of lawless tribes in the 
White Nile region. His wife and son again accom- 
panied him. Eminently successful in this, he set 
up a new native government, owing allegiance to 
the Khédive, and pledged to the cessation of the 
slave trade. 

Sir Samuel has written several valuable works, 
and has attained unusual honor in his generation. 








AUTUMN. 
7S the golden gleam of an Autumn day, 
With the soft rain raining as if in play; 
And a tender touch upon everything, 
As if Autumn remembered the days of Spring. 


In the listening woods there is not a breath 
To shake their gold to the sward beneath; 
And a glow as of sunshine upon them lies, 
Though the sun is hid in the shadowed skies, 


The cock’s clear crow from the farmyard comes, 
The mufiled bell from the belfry booms, 

And faint and dim, from far away, 

Come voices of children in happy play. 


O’er the mountains the white rain draws its vail, 
And the black rooks, cawing, across them sail, 
While nearer the swooping swallows skim 

O’er the steel-gray river’s fretted brim. 


No sorrow upon the landscape weighs, 

No grief for the vanished Summer days, 
Sut a sense of peaceful and calm repose 
Like that which age in its Autumn knows. 


The Spring-time longings are past and gone, 
The passions of Summer no longer are known, 
The harvest is gathered, and Autumn stands 
Serenely thoughtful with folded hands. 


Over all is thrown a memorial hue, 

A glory ideal the real ne’er knew; 

For memory sifts from the past its pain, 
And suffers its beauty alone to remain. 


With half a smile and with half a sigh 
It ponders the past that has hurried by; 
Sees it, and feels it, and loves it all, 
Content it has vanished beyond recall. 


Oh, glorious Autumn, thus serene, 

Thus living and loving all that has been! 
Thus calm and contented let me be 

When the Autumn of age shall come to me. 








TRUST HER NOT. 


BY 
Juan Lewis, 


Author of ‘‘ The Sorcerer’s Victim,” etc., ete: 


CHAPTER XVIII.—ALIVE! 


T was the evening of the same day. Ina large, 
square room with high ceiling, attached to 
Doctor Braine’s office, fitted up for the pur- 
poses of amedical laboratory, a singular scene 

was presented. 

A tall form re bare a rudely improvised couch, 
covered with blankets as with a pall, motionless 
and silent. 

Near by sat Doctor Braine, silent and also motion- 
less, save when, from time to time, he turned to 
glance at the form on the couch. 

A single gas-jet overhead threw rather a vague 
light upon the surroundings, and brought out the 
shadowy outlines of various surgical instruments and 
appliances suspended against the walls, or lying 
loose upon benches, so indistinctly, that, to a ner- 
vous person, they might have been easily magnified 
into gigantic implements of torture. 

Quite early in the day—i. fact, within an hour 
after leaving the mansion in Fifth Avenue—Doctor 
Braine had called in the professional services of Mr. 
Croak, the undertaker, to the extent of having the 
general’s body carefully removed from the house, 
for the purpose of embalming, as hinted at in his 
remarks to Mrs. Bristowe. And the more readily 
to have the process conducted under his own eyes, 
he had, after leaving the house, ordered the body 
to be brought to his own office, to the great dis- 
a of Mr. Croak. 

ut the embalming process must have been 

singularly original, as conducted by the doctor; or, 
in its present application, specially adapted to this 
particular case. For, once in the laboratory, he 
dismissed all those who had rendered assistance, 
declaring his unwillingness to allow any strange 
hand to perform those last sad duties, and giving 
orders to his assistant Jake that he was not to be 
disturbed for any purpose, or anybody, whatever— 
he locked himself in, closed the shutters, and lit the 
gas, with the air of a man who has formed a resolu- 
tion to henceforth trust no human being. 

From that hour until evening, when we look in 
upon him, he had not been out of the room save 
once, when he sallied forth at an opportunity 
afforded by Jake’s absence, and secured a load of 
pillows, blankets and bedding from his own apart- 
ment, with which he had beaten an undiscovered 
retreat. 

From a cupboard in the laboratory he had taken 
—not mercury and chemicals for his process—but 
brandies and restoratives, which he had placed on 
a table conveniently near, ready for immediate use 
wien required. 

A strangely irregular system of embalming, this! 

As time passed on it was evident that the doctor 
began to grow impatient; that some faint hope 
which had arisen in his mind, and had at first in- 
creased, had begun to diminish as the day wore 
away and night fell, until despair was about to set 
up her standard in its place. 

He looked old and wrinkled, and haggard with 
anxiety, and his hollow eyes had a lustre that no 
person had ever seen there. His nerves were fast 
getting beyond his control — the suspense beyond 
endurance. 

_Suddenly he arose and began to walk the floor. 
Not softly—as he would have done earlier in the 
day under like circumstances—but with a martial 
vigor; the unthinking step of one who has for the 
moment forgotten, in reminiscences of the past, all 
there is of present scene and surroundings. 

To and fro—back and forth—up and down—with 
hands behind him, till the strident sound of his 
martial step seems to arouse from echoing nook and 
shadowy corner reverberating notes of melancholy 
music. 





| 
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vised couch ess or silent 
awoke to life. 
No outburst of mere words from Doctor Braine ; 


but on his knees in a moment beside his friend; a 


no longer either motio! 


transition, as if from the grave to paradise, sweep- | 


ing across his face; a clasp of hands, and a rain of 
tears. 

Silence, thus. 

** Alive again, general ?”’ 

** Alive! Thank God!” 


uttered by the twain. 


‘You were marching just now, as in the old 
days, at Belak!” said the general, at length, in a 


voice. ‘God bless us both! I believe 
there was something in the sound of that step to 
bring me back to you! Help me up, my dear boy! 
Where am I? Ah, I see! in your laboratory. Ex- 
cellent! I hope no one kmows that | am here. 
Never mind the chair! bolster me up where I am 
do! Now, the brandy! Jellies, too! Anything 
else? (ood. Hospital rations of all sorts! Why, 
you must have supplied the commissariat for a 
engthy campaign, old boy! The very sight puts 
ew strength into me, and [am myself again. How 
ong have I| been thus safely housed ?” 

‘** Here? late this morning. It is now 


stronger 
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movements between couch and table. 
*“*And—and Carrie?’ questioned the 
faltering!y. 
‘* Is weill—and not alarmed. 
* Thank heaven 
A day here, only 
feared. 


general, 
I have seen her.” 
and, you! So like you, too! 
hah! That is better than I 
From the appetite I find coming back to 
least !”’ 

He attacked the viands placed before him with a 
vigor commensurate with his suggestion of hunger, 
while the doctor, from time to time, seconded his 
efforts, until he satisfied his wants. 

‘*Flanked the outworks, stormed the intrench- 
ments, and carried the citadel, in jine style!’ com- 
mented the general, with a return of his old manner, 
laying down an improvised napkin of a couple of 
yards of surgeon’s linen, and leaning back restfully 
upon the pillows that the doctor had comfortably 
wedged about him. 

The little man smiled an approving response, 
whisked the table out of the way, brought forward 
an adjustable invalid-chair in its place, which, the 
general still declining, he sat down in himself. 

‘* Now, then, general,’’ he said, for the first time 
speaking in his ordinary tone of brisk cheerfulness, 
and recovering his natural-demeanor, ‘‘ what has 
happened?” 

** Precisely the question I was about to put,’’ was 
the response. ‘‘ What has happened? Tell me all 
that has occurred since you last saw me. How, and 
when, was I discovered in my chamber—for I know 
somebody must have found me, and that I must 
have been found there. Give me all the details, 
and the particulars as to how I happen to be here, 
with you alone, in your laboratory, with these 
things ready to hand. It looks as if you expected 
me to return, old boy! Tell me everything.”’ 

Thus admonished, the doctor proceeded to give, 
so far as he knew, the information sought. The 
waiting breakfast — the alarm — the examination 
made by Doctors Pamperwell and Bloodgood—their 
certificate as to the cause of death—his own ap- 
pearance on the scene—his placing Hulask in pos- 
session, and the removal from the house, and 
thence to the laboratory, for purpose of embalming. 
‘*So Iam here to be embalmed, it seems !”’ said 
the general, who had listened with keen attention 
to the doctor’s narrative. ‘‘To be embalmed! That 
is well—and it shall be done—to our satisfaction, at 
least! But you have not touched upon what you 
said and what you thought while making profes- 
sional examination,” he continued, earnestly. ‘* That 
is of more subsequent importance than all the 
rest.’’ 

“‘ To us, no doubt,’’ commented the doctor, with a 
feeling smile. ‘‘The results of what I thought, 
more perhaps than what I said—which was very 
little, indeed—are best traceable in the fact of your 
immediate removal here, and efforts for your re- 
covery. Your chamber was no longer safe !”’ 

The general changed color, but breathed more 
freely, as if this was a confirmation of mere impres- 
sions partially formed in his own mind. 

“T see,’ said the doctor, gravely, ‘‘ that you have 
something to say to me on this point—that the same 
idea, in substance, has occurred to you. If there 
are any facts bearing on the condition in which I 
found you that will tend to throw light upon what is, 
to my mind, a very dark case,! shall be glad to 
know them. I fitid it very hard to believe that 
General Inkerman has an enemy in the world, much 
more, that any person living can have an interest in 
his death; and yet-—”’ 

He paused thoughtfully, and looked at his friend. 
“And yet, you would say,’ commented the 
general, with affected lightness, ‘‘ an attempt has 
been made to dispose of him, out of hand! Give 
me your thought, Gordon.” 

** Yet—you were drugged !”’ continued the doctor, 
as if the other had not spoken. ‘*Drugged! How 
administered—who by—or its precise nature—I am 
unable now to explain—but drugged! I have 
heard of Italian poisons that leave no trace—do not 
deprive the cheeks of color, nor cause a change of 
tissue for weeks, under certain conditions; that 
impart a healthful glow to death itself—as seen in 
its subject. I recall a case which came under my 
notice when a student in Paris. The body was kept 
for a month without change, and a score of the 
medical gentlemen who saw it—leading lights, most 
of them—scouted the idea of poison, which had 
been alleged as the cause of death. Subsequently, 
events that transpired at the tral of a noted crim- 
inal, and aconfession involving this peculiar case, 
proving conclusively the man had died by poison, 
confirmed the belief of all who had held to that 
opinion—of whom, I may say, I was chief. And I 
remember it was a great satisfaction to hear the 
confirmation, for I had been refused permission to 
try the effect of certain antidotes—which I believed 
then, and believe now, could have saved him, if 
taken in time—my belief being that the man was 
not actually dead. 

“It will seem strange to you, general—yet no 
more strange to you than to me, that when I first 
began my examination of you, the resemblance of 
that case in Paris—long forgotten—flashed upon me 
with the clearness of an event of yesterday ! with 
a vividness so startling, that from thinking of it—its 
details and peculiarities—I thought of you; until 
many of the indications I thus recalled | traced in 
you; and I found it impossible—strive as I might, 
and did—to force from my mind the strengthening 
conviction that yours was asimilarcase. My action 
was taken accordingly. To this, perhaps, strange 
recalling of a strange fact in medical science, and a 
faithful application of my Parisian studies in that 

particular direction, 1 am indebted, under Provi- 
dence, to the privilege of seeing you again alive. I 
repeat, you were drugged! My proof is in the tre- 
mendous fact of your recovery undér my treatment.”’ 





** I believe it,’’ responded the general, taking his 


“Doctor!” said a weak but well-remembered | hand; ‘I believe it, for a reason that would have 


voice; and a hand was stretched out to him from! no weight in a court of law, any more than the 


It was some minutes before these words were | 


night,”’ responded the doctor, pausing in his active | 


me, ! began to fear that it had been a week, at | 
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| idlest phantasy the brain of 


ever coined! Listen to my last remembrance 
| before losing physical consciousness, and other 
| spiritual—shall I say impressions following that 
| event. 
| 


had sat 
tal memoranda 


‘‘T had gone up-stairs at my usual hour ; 
| for a few minutes making some 1 





of things I wished to attend to in the morning, when 

I felt a sudden and most unaccountable drowsiness 

steal over me, and the thoughts which had occupied 
my mind vanished away. 

In their place came other thoughts—the first 

|} and most impressional being that I had _ fallen 


asleep in my chair; and this I strove with all my 
powers of being to throw off; but—as every one 
| has experienced in cases of nightmare—limb and 
muscle, nerve and voice, were tast-locked and im- 
| movable. To this effort succeeded a corresponding 
|} calm; and at length I could hear the murmur of 
| voices, and became sensible of being taken out of 
}my chair, carried into my chamber—the door of 
which was left ajar—and laid at fuil length on the 
bed. The voices then appeared to die away, and 
to drift into the outer room, where they rose again. 

‘‘And now comes the strangest part of the strange 
series of impressions. I felt that I was no longer 
asleep, but that I had awakened; that there were 
persons in my rooms plotting against me; and a 
strong purpose to identify them took possession of 
my mind. Accordingly, 1 rose from the bed, moved 
to the door, and looked towards the speakers. 
There were two—a man and a woman, sitting at my 
centre-table, one of them occupying the chair 
wherein I had previously sat—but with their faces 
| turned fromme. They were engaged in an eager dis- 
| cussion, in which the woman appeared to take the 
lead, but in tones so low that only a few words 
were audible to me. The words ‘ widow,’ ‘ child,’ 
‘heir,’ ‘easily proved’ and ‘will’—from being 
several times repeated between them, took form at 
last in my mind. I determined to call Hulask, and 
take the persons into custody on the spot, but im- 
mediately remembered that my apartments were 
somewhat isolated, and, besides, he was away pre- 
paring for our journey. I was questioning my 
ability to cope with them single-handed, when it 
occurred to me that the mere fact of my sudden 
appearance when they doubtless supposed me 
asleep would assist me, and the thought caused me 
to look towards the bed. To my amazement and 
terror, I discovered that I had not yet left it, 
but that I was still lying fast asleep in the same 
position wherein they had left me! Asleep! and 
yet I stood leaning against the carving of the com- 
municating door, within three steps of the persons 
at my table, and in that position was looking back 
at myself, stretched upon the bed! 

‘While | was wondering at this astounding phe- 
nomenon, and hesitating how to act, the low-toned 
conference broke up; the woman’s form went to- 
wards the outer door, and was lost to view. The 
man paused long enough to turn down the gas, and 
then he also moved towards the door. Fearing 
that he would escape identification, 1 had already 
hastened towards him, and now strove to clutch 
him, but he eluded me without apparent effort, and 
went swiftly out. I recall no more.” 

‘‘No more—and you lost him?’’ questioned the 
doctor, with the interest of one who has made the 
revelations of psychology and mesmerism less of a 
scientific study than a boyish belief. ‘‘ You lost 
him, then, general—this unknown man of your 
dream?” 

“Yes; but not his identity. As he passed the 
door I recognized him. I had seen him once before 
—once only.” 

‘* Have you reason to think him your enemy ?”’ 

‘** Not the slightest.”’ 

‘Nor of any one in the household ?”’ 

‘““No. He was unknown there. How could he 
be an enemy? But it was strange that I should 
have remembered my meeting with him sufficiently 
to have recognized his face in my dream !”’ 

‘‘A dream, indeed !”’ said the doctor, thoughtfully. 
‘But a suggestion, as well as a terrible one! I 
I think I could name the man! Let me try ?”’ 

“Do so.” 

‘* Wishton—the one who claimed the boy !”’ 


CHAPTER XIX.—THE MARRIAGE—THE UNKNOWN. 


WO hours after the scene in Doctor Braine’s 

laboratory, described in the last chapter, a 
small party of unusual significance was gathered in 
the back parlor of little Miss Fitt’s millinery. 

It consisted of General Inkerman, Doctor Braine, 
Carrie Ashton, Miss Mehetabel Strange, Miss Fitt, 
the Rey. Mr. Grace, a thin, nervous clergyman 
—specially summoned for the occasion—and Coun- 
selor Hardbind, a keen-sighted, quick -witted, 
smooth -faced, gentlemanly-appearing man—the 
senior of the general's lawyers. 

The busy sewing-machine, which usually stood in 
the centre of the bay-windows was pushed back 
against the wall; and the miniature aquarium, with 
its two or three very small plants, and one solitary 
and very large gold-fish, was removed into a corner 
out of the way, along with various other objects— 
like the clearing of decks for action on the eve of a 
conflict, 

The curtains were close-drawn, the shutters of 
the shop outside, as well as the entrance, ciosed 
and fastened: and the little gathering seemed, in 
the eyes of Mr. Grace, the thin clergyman—as he 
was subsequently heard to declare in contidence— 
to have very much the appearance of a band of 
noble conspirators, met together for the purpose 
of dethroning some illegally crowned king. 

A long cloak, a Scotch cap, a white wig, and a 
whiter beard hanging in the corner, where they 
had been hastily taken off by the general, appeared 
to be objects of renewed surprise to Miss Fitt, 
whenever her glance wandered in that direction— 
as if no after explanation had yet been able to re- 
concile her to the start and stare of amazed in- 
credulity with which she had for the first time 
greeted them on their arrival. 

This little party, gathered thus, had been brought 
together for a purpose. 

That purpose, the private solemnizing of the 
event which had been set down for that morning— 
the marriage of General Inkerman to Carrie 
Ashton. 

If the general had any objections to vailing the 
affair in secrecy—the secrecy of the grave, so to 
speak—those objections had been overruled by 
consideration of certain possibilities, based, it may 
be briefly stated, on the assumption by Doctor 


longer safe,’’ confirmed, in a measure, by the ter- 
rible experiences of his ‘*‘ dream.” 

And as the news of his death had already be- 
come well known, it had been determined between 
the two friends—Counselor Hardbind concurring— 
to let the reports thus heralded abroad remain un- 
contradicted for the present, to the end, that, if 


movers of it, having him out of the way, might 
boldly develop the next stage of the game, and 





if nothing had occurred to change lis p 





dreamer or madman | arrangements 


Braine, that his (the general's) chamber * was no | 


any plot against the general really existed, the | 
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save, of course, that all his move” 
ments were to be carefully concealed, to prevent 
the possibility of any prying eye ascertaining the 
fact of his continued existence, and carrying the in- 
formation to his late residence. 
A steamer, taking advantage of an early tide, 
would sail at seven o’clock next morning ; passage 
had already been secured for the general and his 
young bride by Doctor Braine, in the assumed name 
of an uncle and namesake of his—a professor in an 
up-country college—and after the ceremony, for 
which they were now waiting, the pair were to go 
at once on board. 
Miss Mehetabel would leave for her home in the 
| country at an early hour also next morning, taking 






| with her the boy Noddy and Carrie’s father, the last 


of whom, by reason of a recent fall, had become 
almost helpless, requiring to be carried up and down- 
The apartments of Mr. Ashton were to be 
left thus ten: but retained in charge of the 
voluble Mrs. Griggs, who was to be impressed 
with the idea that Carrie, overcome by the sudden 
death of the general, and unable to see any one, 
had hastily preceded her aunt to the country. 

Miss Mehetabel had charged herself with the de- 
tails of this portion of the plan—in fact, had sug- 
gested the arrangement as a necessity of the case— 
arguing that, if the one suspected, whom sie did not 
hesitate, she averred, to name, was the enemy, her 
first step would be to look for that young girl who 
had won, what she could not—the general’s love ; 
to ascertain in what manner she bore her loss, and 
to triumph in her distress. And if whoever made 
inquiries found the house vacated, and her niece 
reported as having gone to the country, Miss 
Mehetabel had declared it was hardly probable 
that they would seek to look about further in that 
direction. 

With this plan of procedure fully understood by 
the principals, and in part by the friendly acces- 
sories, if the phrase is allowable, at the suggestion 
of Doctor Braine—who was beginning to grow im- 
patient—the happy pair stood up to be married. 
The Rey. Mr. Grace, in his robes of office, advanced 
to the centre of the little circle; the general and 
Carrie took their station in front of him, Miss litt 
supporting the bride on the left, and the doctor 
taking position at the general’s right ; Miss Mehet- 
abel and the lawyer Hardbind closing the group. 

The sole 1 impressive words uniting them 
for ever were soon uttered; Miss Mehetabel giving 
away the bride; and the prayer usual on similar 
happy occasionus—perhaps more hastily given 
sealed the compact. A few fitting words, more or 
less heartfelt, were briefly spoken; there were 
some tears, more kisses; farewells uttered ; hand- 
shakings all round ; and then cloaks, mantels, over- 
coats, and the general's disguise (as the doctor’s 
relative, the up-country professor,) were hastily 
put on; the sleeping driver of a carriage waiting 
outside waked up, and with a last adieu the general 
and his young wife quietly took their departure for 
the steamer. 

Doctor Braine would have accompanied them, 
but, at a whispered suggestion of Counselor Hard- 
bind—who had suddenly grown thoughtful—he did 
not. 

That suggestion, it may be briefly stated, was 
to the effect that the doctor, being well known, 
might meet some one who would identify him, and 
thus attract attention and observation to the out- 
ward-bound travelers; to which view of the matter 
the energetic little man readily assented, but de- 
clined the lawyer’s invitation to ride home with him, 
on the plea of a prior engagement to walk with 
Miss Strange—for which that strong-minded lady, 
without manifesting any surprise at thus hearing of 
such engagement for the first time, thanked him by 
an eloquent glance, expressive of more than ordi- 
nary satisfaction. 

Counselor Hardbind, in a few formal words, in 
which he merely followed the Reverend Mr. Grace, 
imitated the example already set by that clerical 
gentleman, and withdrew ; and ina minute or two 
more, the doctor taking his departure with Carrie's 
aunt, Miss Fitt was left alone. 

And very soon the lights within were extinguished ; 
the darkness outside, which had been pierced by 
the opening and shutting of the door, closed 
solidly again, and silence fell. 

Doctor Braine and Miss Mehetabel had crossed 
the first intervening street after leaving the house 
on their way to their destinations, when the form of 
a man came suddenly into view from the shadowy 
corner where he had evidently been standing. 

They recognized him at once. Miss Mehetabel, as 
that man who had rescued Noddy from the grasp of 
the unknown assailant, and brought Carrie and the 
child home in safety, and whom she had subse- 
quently ascertained to be Mrs. Griggs’s former 
lodger; the doctor, as the person of remarkable 
manner and singular brevity, who had almost daily 
met him, during the illness of Miss Ashton, with 
anxious inquiries in reference to her condition of 
health; which inquines briefly answered, he had in- 
variably disappeared as abruptly and silently as he 
came. 

“I beg your pardon, sir, and yours, madame,” 
said this unknown, in an agitated voice, as he con- 
fronted them; ‘* but was not that General Inker- 
man with Miss Ashton, who just a moment ago rode 
away in the carriage ?”’ 

The doctor glanced at Miss Mehetabel before 
answering. The expression he saw on her face, 
whatever it was, caused the look of stern surprise 
and resentment to pass from his own. 

‘It was General Inkerman,”’ he said, slowly, re- 
garding closely the countenance of the inquirer, 
who now stood plainly revealed in the light of the 
street-lamp. ‘*‘ Why do you ask?” 

‘* Because I heard to-night that he was dead 
saw it in the papers,”’ he responded, his whole face 
changing with emotion at the doctor’s announce- 
ment, and his habitual expression of something lost, 
or at some time suffered, momentarily passed uway. 
‘Thank God that the report isa false one! I saw 
that he was disguised! Have no fears, sir, of my 
betraying the secret; I would sooner sever my 
right hand than have harm come to him through 
any act or word of mine? I might not have recog- 
nized him but for Miss Ashton. Are they married, 
sir ?”’ 

‘* Yes—she is now his wife.”’ 

“God bless them both !”” 

“Amen, and amen?’’ said Miss Mehetabel, with 
grave but hearty earnestness, moving a step for- 
ward and seizing the unknown by the hand, which 
she shook with great warmth. ‘‘I am very giad 
to find you thus friendly,’’ Miss Strange con- 
tinued; ‘‘ for the secret of the general's disguise, 
which you have penetrated, it is desirable should 


stairs. 


intless, 








remain a secret. Indeed, it is of the utinost conse- 
quence that his continued existence should remain 
unknown. He is going abroad, to be sure, but no 
one can say what attempts might be made upon 
him if the facts should become known. I think 
that another attack upon his life would be not only 
| certain, but speedy.”’ 

‘*Another attack ? 


I thought it was apoplexy.” 


thus disclose their hands. “According to the papers it was; and duly certi 

In furtherance of this plan for the discovery of fied by the two dunderheads who first originated 
his enemies, or enemy, if any were discovered, | the rejort,”’ declared Miss Mehetabel, in her usual 
the general was to proceed on his wedding tour, as | emphatic way. ‘' For, I tell you, my good friend,” 


he added, in a voice scarcely louder than a whis- 
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per, as she leaned towards him, “ General Inkerman 
was poisoned. Here stands the man who saved 
him. Don’t deny it, Doctor Braine ! 
he would now be in his winding-sheet, and we 
shedding tears, instead of preparing to make others 
shed them, as we now propose.” 

rhe doctor smiled slightly at the manner, more 


than the words, in which Miss Mehetabel thus ex- 
pressed herself; and, preparing to move on, said: 
‘You will understand that Miss Ashton’s aunt 


has formed certain opinions of her own regarding 
the cause of the general’s attack- he 

‘* And very decided opinions they are,’’ declared 
Miss Mehetabel, interrupting him. 

‘In all, or a portion of which, his immediate 
friends may or may not agree,”’ pursued the doctor ; 
‘but on one point we are wholly and entirely 
in accord—the necessity of allowing the report of 
his death to remain uncontradicted, until such time 
as we can feel fully confident that no hidden enemy 
is darkly working against him. Have the goodness, 
then, to bear this in mind, and to drop no word or 
hint either that the general is still alive or that he 
has married Miss Ashton. After to-morrow morn- 
ing that young lady will be supposed to be with 
her aunt in the country. You assent to this, sir?’ 

The unknown bowed assent, but for a minute 
or two did not speak. The doctor, with the 
lady on his arm, had begun to move forward, and 
the man walked silently by his side. 

‘Poisoned, I understood the lady to say?” he 
finally remarked, reflectively. ‘‘ Were there indica- 
tions of the presence of any known poison?” 

The doctor caught the additional emphasis on the 
word, and was interested at once in the question, as 
was also Miss Mehetabel in the answer. 


‘and it is deserving of something stronger than the 
phrase, mere accident, which enabled me to recall 
similar indications in a case of Italian poisoning 
coming under my observation many years ago.”’ 

“Italian! It is, then, as I feared—General In- 
kerman’s enemy is in his own house! 1 do not 
counsel delay. Let the serpent be bruised or 
crushed at once! The way is open!” 

He spoke excitedly; waved his hand in farewell, 
and disappeared in the gloom, with all his old ex- 
pression of something lost, or at some time suflered, 
again strongly returned upon him. 


(To be continued.) 





THE 


GRANT, 


TOLEDO CONVENTION. 
SHERMAN, SHERIDAN AND 
KISSING THE LADIES, 


N the occasion of the recent visit of President 

Grant and the leading generals of the United 
States to Toledo, O.,a very amusing scene occurred. 
The distinguished guests were tendered a reception 
in the town-hall, and everybody in the place turned 
out to see the head of the nation and the flower of 
the army, Generals Sherman, Sheridan, and Custer. 
And most especially were the ladies on hand—sweet 
sixteen, charming twenty-one, mellow twenty-nine, 
fair, fat and forty, and all the other graces of age. 
Those who had children brought them along, 48 the 
circumstance was no ordinary one for Toledo, and 
it behooved the matrons of the city to see that the 
youthful Toledonian should not be left out in the 
c 


CUSTER 


old. 

When the doors were thrown open, in they came, 
a tumbling sea of shimmering silk, breaking into a 
foum of lace; a tidal-wave of calico and gingham 
crested with the stately chignon; an avalanche of 
frills, furbelows and paniers; a whirlwind of babies. 
We can well imagine the consternation of the four 
grim warriors, who had faced the cannon’s mouth, 
and done bloody deeds upon the tented fields, when 
this lovely army bore down upon them. But they 
stood their ground bravely as the tide of Toledo 
beauty ebbed and flowed about them. 

At first it was all hand-shaking, and the ordinary 
compliments of an American levee. But it was 
not destined to remain so. Gallant Phil Sheridan 
was heard to sigh deeply as a beaut-ful maiden 
placed her tapering, velvet hand in his martial 
‘‘paw,’’ and in the next moment he was seen to 


suddenly bend down and snatch a kiss from lips as | 


sweet as those that Antony pressed. The young 
lady blushed, looked prettily indignant and passed 
on. The eflect was electrical. Grant looked at 
Sherman, he at Custer, and Custer at both. 
Sheridan looked at the ceiling, and appeared to be 
in a delicious reverie. ‘Then Custer resolved to do 
or die, and as the same young lady had come to 
sake hands with him, looking all the lovelier since 
t!e 1aid of Sheridan, he kissed her also. ‘That was 
the signal for immediate war, and when Custer 
looked up he was much astonished to find both 
Sheridan and Sherman busily engaged in osculatory 
combat. 
could hardly believe the evidence of his eyes. He 
took out his handkerchief and wiped the moisture 
from his brow. Then he carefully wiped his mouth, 
ay the handkerchief in his pocket, and arranged 
iis cravat. Just at that 


But for you } 
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DORTLINGS. 
NO. I. 


In A DRESS CIRCLE. 


ee RESS makes the man! 
But whether it does or not, dress makes 


the woman. 
Dear sisters, what would we be without 

our pretty clothes? 
Don’t you remember the Persian sage? He went 
to a feast dressed as a poor man, and was rudely 
received. Returning home, he attired himself in 


elegant robes and ornamented his person with 
costly jewels. Then he came again to the feast. 
This time he was cordially welcomed. The guests 
gave place. The host rushed to him and asked 

The 


what his lordship would be pleased to eat. 
sage, for answer, lifted his rich coat and addressed 
it ironically: 

‘*Welcome, my Lord Coat, welcome most excel- 
lent robe! What will your lordship be pleased to 
eat? For,’’ continued he, turning to the surprised 
assemblage, ‘1 ought to ask my coat what it will 
eat, since the welcome is to it.’ That was superior 
sage tea-—-whole cupfuls of truth init. We gauge 
people by their engaging appearance. So, blame 
no one for paying attention to their own garb. 

Ladies may ridicule a new fashion, but before it 
is ninety-nine hours old we are sure to see the bill- 
poster turned whitewasher. 

Don’t ask me why! Perhaps it is the perversity 
of the feminine mind. 

Let us concede as an established fact that wo- 


| men love dress, and must have pretty things to 
‘*Of no poison known in the shops,” he said ; 


wear, no matter what happens. 

Panics don’t make any difference to us! 
you, no! 

This is the season for openings and for buying 
new things, and we mean to have them, too. You 
may be sure of that, Messrs. Husbands and Fathers. 

by-the-way, what stylish cards are issned for 
openings now! Not very long ago all the notice 
we had was an advertisement in the papers. Then 
came printed cards, simply announcing the fact 
that Messrs. So-and-so would open their new stock 
on such a date. Now we receive a pale-tinted, 
large, square envelope, monogramed. 

“Bless us!’’ I say to Matilda, ‘‘ here are some 
wedding-cards. I wonder who the victims are 
now ?”’ 

But when I open it, instead of cards betoken- 
ing a hymeneal sacrifice, | find that the pleasure of 
Iny attendance is requested, on a certain day, to in- 
spect certain novelties for the coming season, by 
one of our well-known firms. 

This is a step in the progress of the nation. We 
are getting out of our swaddling-clothes as our in- 
fantile age decreases and we grow to manhood. 

Openings, however, are over for this season. 
Now comes the time to buy. No true shopper 
ever buys anything until she is quite sure what 
people—the mysterious ** they *"—are going to wear. 

She attends all the openings, inspects all the 
goods, keeps a sharp lookout for the iavorite styles ; 
linally decides what she wants; lastly—if that can 
come after finally—goes and buys it. 

And now is the time to buy. Things are at panic 
prices. A number of our leading merchants are 
returning to prices on the specie basis. Nor is this 
all the return. If you buy at one of our Sixth 
Avenue houses they return you ten per cent. — 
which is meant as an incentive to purchase. Hem! 

‘* | hope if they do get back to specie basis they'll 
stop there and not go on to coin payments,” 
wishes Matilda. 

** Why?” 

‘* Because when I put currency into my portemon- 
naie, I double it, and when I take it out I see it 
increases."’ 

I fling my pen-wiper at her, and continue. 

But she is irrepressible. She chatters: | 
trying to dortle, and won’t answer. 
says: 

‘*Come, Diana. This appertains to your subject. 
Why are deaf people ‘like India shawls ?”’ 

1 give it up, as doubtless you do, dear sisters. 

‘* Because you can’t make them here, and what's 


_ Bless 


am 


| more, it is hard work trying.” 


The President appeared astonished; he | 


crisis one of Toledo's | 


fairest daughters came forward to shake hands | 


with him. lt was a critical moment. 
of the whistling bullet and bursting shell ; his mind 
reverted to the frowning batteries that had oft 
opened on his men; and then he looked down upon 
the most dangerous battery of all—a pair of lovely 
blue eyes. ‘there was a slight movement of the 
general's head, a corresponding movement ef the 
enemy. and the Toledo beauty had been kissed by 
the President. 

After this coup d’éfat there was a movement all 
along the line. The President entered into the 
amusement heartily, and kissed babies, schoolgirls 
and young ladies as rapidly as he could. So did the 
other generals, and it was evident that each was 
endeavoring to outdo the others. A tally was kept 
by a reporter present, and at the end of the hau- 
hour the score stood: 


NUMBER OF PERSONS KISSED. 

Babies. Little Girla Ladies 
President Grant. 19 20 38 
General Sherman ...... 34 27 28 
General Sheridan ...... 17 ll 63 
General Custer ........ 13 43 67 


Then the ladies began to ‘‘repeat.’? They had 
their favorites, of course, and the plan was to get 
in line, kiss the special general, dodge out, get in 
line again, and so allow the favorite to score one 
that he did not deserve. By this shrewd election- 
eering movement General Sheridan came very near 
bearing off the palm, and would have done so had 
it not been that Custer could kiss twice as fast, to 
say nothing of the frequent sorties he made from 
his position into other parts of the room. At four 
o’clock the last lady came up-stairs. She was a 
colored lady, and had her baby, also colored, with 
her. Quite simultaneously the four generals mani- 
fested signs of fatigue, and the reception was de- 
cided over. The final score stood as follows: 





Babies. Little Girls. Ladies 
President Grant........ 74 113 393 
General Sherman ..... 127 147 297 
General Sheridan ...... a4 104 410 
General Custer ,....... $3 138 417 


He thought | 5 er 
| LeESuie circulates all over the Union. 


‘“You are trying to my patience, Matilda,”’ I say 
with dignity, and go on with my dortlings. 

I think we women ought to sing a Je Dewm that 
we are at last emancipated from that modern abom- 
ination which afflicted us so long. 

I mean a bustle, or a panier, or a tournure, or 
a bishop—call it just what you please, it certainly 
was an instrument of torture. Hurrah! I, for one, 
am glad its reign is over. 

We must be slinky now. Slinky is the word. 
If I can get myself up to look like a crushed pan- 
cake, then J am at the height of the fashion. 

‘* But 1 wonder what will become of the poor 
hoopskirt and bustle manufacturers ?”’ says Matilda, 
in a tone of pity. 

‘Matilda, this is a great country,’’ I reply, im- 
pressively. ‘‘It takes a long time fora fashion to 
spread. I don’t doubt but our Western and South- 
ern sisters wear bustles and crinoline still.’’ 

But every woman wants to be in the fashion, of 
course, so just let me whisper to them —F RANK 
Take off that 
horrible combination of steel and wire. Don't give 
it to your Bridget; make a bonfire of it; or, better 
yet, utilize it, as a friend of mine did hers. 

She pulled the wires out, bent them into a pretty 
shape, and trained vines overthem. Two old hoop- 
skirts made a lovely miniature bower, covered with 
nasturtiums, cypress and madeira vines. 

Wasn’t that better than wearing them? I 


think so. 
How do you like these new ruffs that are all the 
rage’? Ruffs of black satin or velvet lined with 


various colors, and with a tiny ruching of white 
inside of them. For my part, 1 don’t admire them. 
Matilda does. Matilda has a black velvet one, lined 
with pale blue. She pins it on her different dresses, 
and when she wears her furs in Winter she can 
leave it off. These adjustable ones are preferred to 
those that are sewed on the dress. 

This is one of the new fashions I don’t like, and 
there are three others—these ribbon bows, with 
streamers two or three yards long; these huge 
door-plates on our backs; and the white vails with 
black dots. 

However, you know what I wrote at the begin- 
ning of my chatter. And, I suppose, before Christ- 
mas | shall come to all of them. That is, if they 
last until then. I predict the streamers will 
soon disappear, because they are so very incon- 
venient. As for the door-plates! I may as well 
confess it—J have got one on now. A big one, with 
two angels’ heads on it—Matilda calls them saints. 
1 say | wear it because | am saintly. But I'll never 
wear those vails! Never! I’m qmte certain of 
that, because I never have worn one. It chokes 
me. I can’t breathe under a vail. Whenever I go 
away traveling in the Summer, I resolutely pin a 


| gray vail over my favorite hat, to keep it from 


the dust, and draw a portion over my face. But 
before I have worn it ten minutes I push it up on 
the hat. Let the cinders and dust come! I can 
stand them as well as men. You never see a mar 
mufuug his face all up ina cloud of blue or gray 





Finally she | 





| York. 


| Just as if every pretty girl wasn’t twice as good- 


tulle because he is ina railroad-car, or because it is | 





dusty, or because the March winds are |} g. | 
I detest vails. lhey are a relic of t t 
Banish them to the East, where the women are 





permitted to show their 
harum-scarum if they did. 

One of our first oculists told me his patients had 
increased twenty per cent. since the universal adop- 
tion of dotted net vails. My eyes are too precious 
to risk under a vail. Don’t you do it either! 

But there is another objection to them. They. 
make all pretty girls with rosy cheeks look as if 
they were painted. I am speaking now of the 
white vails with black dots. Girls who would 
scorn to do such a thing render themselves liable 
to the suspicion. And you know ‘‘ Cwsar’s wife 
must be above suspicion.’? Oh, girls! don’t wear 
those dreadful vails. Wear gray crape ones if you 
must wear any. They are neat, quiet and lady-like. 
A true lady will never wear anything in the street 
which makes her conspicuous. Black silk 1s the 
most stylish dress—after that a nice navy blue 
serge for walking. Keep your elegant silks for the 
house, or for a carriage. Good stuff dresses, 
either serge or cashmere, are the best for the street. 

Lace scarfs are much worr now. Some ladies 
fasten them with a rosebud or pansy. but | don't 
fancy this. Artificial flowers are very handsome 
on a ball-costume, but not on the street. 

Talking of balls, on dit, New York is to be very 
quiet this Winter. The panic has suspenced parties 
as well as partnerships. Our modistes have brought 
over some very elegant and striking ball toilets, 
but if we are to have no opportunity to display 
them, what is the use of purchasing? 

Some one bas asked, ‘‘ What becomes of all the 
pins?” Isupplement it by the query, ‘‘ What be- 
comes of all the old ball-dresses ?”’ 

I don’t mean silks or satins, because they can 
always be turned or dyed, or utilized for trimmings 
and linings. I mean the tarletans, the tulles, the 
illusions ; all these light and airy nothings that are 
so beautiful and so perishable. They charm you in 
their freshness. They are worn once—by a miracle 
twice—then disappear for ever. 

I asked a gay young friend of mine once, who 
always wore a marvelous toilet, how she man- 
aged it. 

‘* What becomes of your old ones?” 

She shrugged her pretty white shoulders. 

‘*] stuff them into the rag-bag.”’ 

It may be proper to state that her father was one | 
of our financial princes. 

Another young lady told me that she always sold 
hers to an old-clo’-dealer on Seventh Avenue. She 
supposed he sold them to the paper-mills as rags. 
We agreed with Dundreary that it was ‘‘ one of 
those things no fellow can find out.” 

Dundreary brings us to things theatrical. 
richly our actresses dress at present! 

They'd never think of playing Queen Katharine in 
cotton velvet, as Mrs. Siddons did. No, sir! 
has come to be recognized as a power on the stage. 
What beautiful toilets Agnes Ethel wore as Frou- 
Frou! Two-thirds of the audiences went to see 
what she had on. 

Daly still continues the practice of costly dressing 
at his theatre. There, one sees the handsomest 
actresses and the most elegant toilets in New 
I don’t disparage the other theatres, but 
speak of his only as an example. 

It was a foolish, ridiculous man who wrote: 
‘ Beauty unadorned, is adorned the most.”’ Pshaw ! 


faces. It would create a |} 





How 


ress 


looking for one of Worth’s or Paingard’s costumes. 
Of course she is! And she knows it, too! 

Thomas Hughes says that we cannot call our- 
selves any man’s friend unless we would recognize 
him in Regent Street or Piccadilly, regardless of his 
costume. This is a severe test of friendship. Who 
likes to be seen walking on Fifth Avenue or down 
3roadway with ashabbily dressed friend? Nobody. 
It may be snobbish—but it is human! If Cousin 
Mehetabel comes from Pottsville to visit New York, 
do I take her out on the avenue to walk? NotI, in- 
deed! I take her, and her shabby old alpaca, 
made with one flounce, and her green vail and 
cotton gloves, down all the by-streets. I know it 
isn’t a proper spirit. I am painfully aware of that; 
but, as Mrs. Gummidge says, ‘* We're all poor 
creeters.”’ 

But I would rather walk with Cousin Hetty than 
with Miss McFlimsey, whose pa made a spec. in 
Lake Shore, or Rock Island, or some fancy stock— 
I forget which. She wears a bright green silk, 
trimmed with peacock feathers, orange kids, a pink 
bonnet, and such a wealth of jewelry !—necklace, 
locket, watch, chain, smelling-bottle and chate- 
lain, breastpin, and earrings, and such a perfume 
of musk and Jockey Club combined ! 

Too much or too strong perfumes are always 
vulgar. 

Choose some scent—verbena, rose, heliotrope or 
lavender. Let a delicate odor of this be always 
diffused about you. Eschew all such as bear fancy 
names as you would poisons. ‘* New-mown Hay,” 
‘““T Love You,” ‘‘ Jockey Club,’’ ‘ Patchouly,” 
“Kiss me Quick,’ ‘‘ Opoponax,’’ and ‘ Ylang- 
ylang ’’—never have any of these. There are so 
many sweet, delicate perfumes distilled from flowers 
that we can use. 

Sydney Smith said he never smelt a strong per- 
fume without thinking 1t was designed to disguise 
some unpleasant smell. 

If you bear this in mind, you will not be tempted 
to deluge your handkerchief and anoint your person 
with powerful scents. Besides, in a public place it 
is apt to have a bad effect upon others, who, not 
being accustomed to it, are extremely sensitive. I 
myself have nearly fainted in the theatre, and at 
church, from a strong smell of Patchouly or Ylang- 
ylang on the person of my near neighbor. No 
more at present from Diana Dorrie. 





IMPROVING THE OHIO River.—The members of 
the Board of Commissioners for the Improvement of 
the Ohio River began their session in Louisville, 
Ky., a few days ago. These gentlemen were ap- 
pointed by the Governors of Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Ten- 
nessee. General Humphreys, U.S. A., and chief of 
engineers, approves the plan submitted by Mr. W. 
Roberts to the board, which, in brief, provides that 
the system of locks and dams, with freshet-chutes, 
be applied on the Ohio River from Pittsburgh to the 
foot of the falls below the mouth of Beaver River, 
a distance of 28 miles, and estimates their construc- 
tion to cost two million dollars. Mr. Roberts does 
not propose to apply the lock and dam and freshet- 
chute system below Louisville, but to await the 





result of a judicious application of the wing-dam 
system in that portion of the river, aided by a 
method of dredging which depends upon the cur- 
rent of the river to carry off the loosened and 
stirred-up material. If that system should not 
afford the required depth of five feet in the lowest 
stage in the river, then to modify it by a partial use 
of Haupt’s plan of dams and long chutes, a system 
capable of less expensive application on the Lower 
Ohio than on the Upper, because of the greater 
flow of water during the low stage of the river 
below the falls. 
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FOLLY. 
Twins, like misfortunes, never come singly. 


Is ‘‘ stealing a march’”’ worse than ‘taking a 


walk ?’’ 
‘* THE only Jones’ is exhibiting himself in Lon- 
don. It is the impudence of the man that draws. 


tIDICULOUSLY enough, a two-hundred-pound 
poetess is writing about what she would do “if 
she were a sunbeam.”’ 


A Kansas paper says: ‘‘The gay, jumping 
grasshopper, the brown-colored grasshopper, the 
cussed old grasshopper is here.” 


A CnicaGo paper says that it is wonderful how 
quick the blind beggars of that city can tell the 
difference between ten cents and a quarter. 


Tne late Treasurer of Florida was charged with 
dishonesty, and a searching investigation revealed 
the fact that the State owed him nineteen cents. 


DvRING an examination, a medical student, being 
asked, ‘‘ When does mortification ensue?” replied, 
‘‘When you pop the question, and are answered 
No 49? 

Jones says he would not live all ways, as some 
folks wish to do. He prefers a nice, quiet boarding- 
house where he knows just what he has got to de- 
pend on. 


” 


‘*Woman is a delusion, madame!” exclaimed a 


crusty old bachelor to a witty young lady. ‘‘And 
man is always hugging some delusion,’’ was the 


quick retort. 

“Turre!"’ said Jones, as he wrathfully pushed 
away the pie which his landlady had just served 
him, ‘‘ that stuff ain’t fit for a pig to eat, and | ain’t 
going to eat it!’’ 

THE troubles of the Tennessee doctors are greater 
than they can bear. If the patient recovers he 
never pays his doctor’s bill, and if he dies, his rela- 
tives kill the doctor. 

A WRITER on physiognomy sagely says: “A hnu- 
man face without a nose doesn’t amount to much.” 
Whereupon Mr. Jones observed that a human nose 
without a face isn’t much, either. 


A RECENT number of a New York ladies’ maga- 
zine, in its Housekeepers’ Department, informs its 
readers that ‘‘ Virginia housewives make the best 
of pickles.’’ This is a horrible suggestion. 


Ir aman hain’t got a rite tew sware jist once, in 
a low tone, when 4 thousand five-hundred gnats git 
aboard ov him promiskuss, he hain’t got a rite to, 
and swaring is slaped out.—Josh Billings. 


A San FRANCISCAN dropped tobacco-juice on his 
clean shirt-front, and his wife laid him out with her 
flat-iron. You may trifle with the weed for a while, 
but it’s bound to fetch you sooner or later. 


AN unstamped letter was deposited in an Indiana 
post-office, last week, and beneath the address was 
the indorsement, ‘“ Let her slide, p.m., she’s all 
hunk ; inside air one of them post hole keerds.”’ 


Some wag at Fort Wayne mailed letters to a 
score of business men telling them to look out for a 
man who would visit their houses that evening to 
see their wives, and twenty business men surprised 
their wives by coming home two hours ahead of 
time. 

‘“ How now ”’’ a friend said to Jones, finding him 
looking unusually cheerful and sprightly, notwith- 
standing the fact that he had been up pretty nearly 
all night. ‘‘ You don’t seem to be affected with the 
crisis.’’ And Jones merely remarked, ‘Ne such 
thing; it’s a boy.”’ 

AN Illinois man got up before dawn, lately, to see 
the sun rise, and was shot by the exasperated owner 
of a melon-patch next door. In May last he made 
a similar effort, and was bitten on the heel by a 
strange dog. He thinks of hiring a boy to do the 
early rising for his family. 


Tue first thing a young man does when he sees a 
friend with a new hat on, is to take it off and se- 
renely try iton his own head. When a young lady 
sees one of her acquaintances with a new bonnet 
on, she just lifts up her nose, and serenely wonders 
‘‘ where the thing got that fight.” 


‘Wire, what has become of the Fm ge “Ty 
suppose, my dear, the hens pecked them off,”’ was 
the bland reply. ‘‘ Hens—hens !—some two-legged 
hens, I guess,’’ said the husband, with some im- 
petuosity ; to which she calmly replied: ‘‘ My dear, 
did you ever see any other kind?” 


SmirH says he doesn’t know much about music 
but if it’s a great thing for a man who has spent 
thousands of dollars on his voice, and has studied 
for years to sing high-chest C, he thinks his kettle 
at home can beat it, for every evening, with cheery 
voice, it sings away up to high-chest tea. And it’s 
only a dollar kettle, too. 


A QUEER mistake was made by a young lady in 
Indiana who sought to demolish an unfaithful lover 
by publishing some verses addressed to him, in 
which, after prophesying her immediate dissolution, 
she said: ** Come, gaze upon my dust, false one ;”’ 
but the compositor spelled dust with a“ b,” and 
the young man went to see her the next evening. 


PEORIA must be a peculiar place. The Review 
says that when the citizens see a genteel stranger 
walking along the streets in a confused manner, 
shaking corn ont of his hair, off his hat, picking it 
out of his eyes, feeling for it down the back of his 
neck, and turning the golden grains out of his coat- 
pockets, they know he has been introduced on 
Change, and has been made the useful target by 
the Board of Traders. 


WHEN a man comes home and tries to bolt his 
door with a sweet potato, pokes the fire with the 
spout of a coffee-pot, attempts to wind up the clock 
with his boot-jack, tries to cut kindling wood for 
his morning fire with a paper-knife, takes a cold 
potato in hand to light him to bed, and prefers 
sleeping in his hat and boots, you may reasonably 
infer that he has been making the acquaintance of 
some very friendly people. 


Scene: Parlor of a fashionable residence in New 
York—Jenkins on the eve of departure for the 
African diamond mines, making his adieux to Miss 
Mary. Mr. J. (hastily) —*‘ Work, iss Mary, work? 
Ah, I don’t mean to work.” Miss Mary—* Then 
how do you expect to get your fortune?” Mr. ./.— 
“Oh, I should knock out some fellow’s brains, and 
run off with his diamonds.’’ Miss Mary (crushing!) 
—‘‘Then you would make a fatal mistake. You 
should run off with the brains.’’ Collapse of Jenkins. 


Nice, pleasant thing for a modest lady—To 


| mildly signal to a departing horse-car, and, her 
| motion being unseen, to have fourteen men and 


' 


boys yell and indulge in peculiarly agonizing 
whistles, until she is obliged to turn aside into a 
store to avoid the universal attention attracted to 

wards her. Then, when she has disappeared, it’s 
nice for the man who was most zealous in her be- 
half to have the conductor gruffly demand what he 
means by playing such jokes on him, and nq if 
he wants his head knocked off. 





| 
| 
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CEDAR BLUFF, LOOKING UP THE LAKE. 


that? I thought you would. Now, sir, the horse is 
put up, and off we will start. We will put the guns 
and high-boots in the buggy. for, after our drive we 
will take our boat atthe bridge, and hunt for ducks. 
If we have any luck we shall be home about seven 
o'clock, with an appetite worthy of the good, plain 
dinner we will set betore you. We will call in at 
Myers’s on our way. You will see that his piazza is 
not quite deserted; but those visitors are ‘ vil- 
lagers,’ not New Yorkers; yet they know how to 
enjoy themselves. All these farms you see on our 
way have been in the possession of the families who 
now own them ever since the country was first 
settled ; and it would surprise you-—as it does me— 
to see how little has been done to improve the 
natural beauty of the lake, or the value of the 
property. 

Here at our standpoint on this side of the lake I 
could point out hundreds of noble sites for resi- 
dences along the picturesquely indented shores, 
each one commanding views of as ric ha country 
and as fine a sheet of water as have made Lake 
Como one of the most famous resorts in Europe. 
From the long bridge which spans an upper arm 
of the lake, taking a broad circuitous sweep half 
roind it to that most picturesque little mountain, 

nake Hill,’’ there is a beautiful succession of 


LAKE SARATOGA. 
OcToser 14, 1873. 
To the Editor of Frank Les.ie’s ILtvustratep 
NEWSPAPER : 

TR—Obedient to your instructions (to do as I 
liked for a couple of weeks) I have packed up 
my traps and come down here—yes, to Saratoga in 
October !—just to see how the *‘Spa of America” 
and its surroundings can look when the last of its 
gay visitors, like ‘‘fhe Last Rose of Summer, has 
taded and gone.’’ And you would be surprised—as I 
am—at the excessive beauty of the place in its 
Autumn garb. It is scarcely possible to realize the 
fairy-like tints of the foliage round the lake, or de- 
scribe the glory of our Autumn sunsets. I am living 
right on the bank of the lake, and will take you for 
animaginary drive in my buggy, and afterwards fora 
row in my boat, and then, | think, you will under- 
stand why I like Saratoga ‘out of the season.” 
You feel hungry? I dare say you do after your 
walk! While the horse is being put up we will 
have just a bite—home-made bread, pot-cheese 
and water-cresses, butter half an hour out of the 
churn, some grapes just off the vine, and a drink of 
splendid cold spring water. You have enjoyed 
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DUCK-SHOOTING ON THE LARP. 
AUTUMN ON LAKE SARATOGA.—Frow Sreremps ny Marr Moraan. 
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broad sloping hills studded with 
such forest trees as Lake Como 
never took a shadow from, on 
which sites for marble mansions, 
villas, and even castles, can be 
found, such as cannot be ob- 
tained in any like distance from 
a fashionable and popular haunt 
on the face of the earth, I will 
venture to say. 

Yonder you see a hill on which 
half a dozen villas might clus- 
ter, each with its own spacious 
grounds and splendid water- 
view. Here is a hollow, half 
shadow, half sunshine, in which 
a group of rustic cottages might 
be gathered. There the bank 
looms up in a hill that would 
remind you of the Rhine if a 
picturesque old or new castie 
only crowned it, all broken to 
the sunshine, or clothed with 
such trees as drive an English- 
man wild with astonishment and 
admiration— pines that fairly 
lift their tufted heads 100, 
perhaps 150, feet into the 
clear bright air; maples, 
beeches, hemlocks and elms, 
mingling their deep green and 
rich Autumnal colors in gor- 
geous masses, whose very shad- 
ows seem to set the water on 
fire. All this you see with one 
sweeping glance, and wonder 
that the superb picture is not 
completed by a thousand corre- 
sponding habitations. 

Look around now, right, left, 
and far away in the distance. 
Was ever land and water so 
temptingly blended into har- 
monious beauty ? Was ever anat- 
mosphere more crystal pure, or 


SHOOTING WOODCOCK ALONG-SHORE. 
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TROLLING ON SARATOGA LAKE. 
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were groves ever so superbly 
grouped? 

What are the men of wealth 
and taste about, that this beau- 
tiful lake, only three or four miles 
from the greatest watering-place 
in the world, is left so completely 
to farmers and a hotel or two? 
Look around. Here close —— 
is Myers’s Hotel, msing white 
and pleasant on a bluff over- 
hanging the water. Out yonder, 
a mile or so to our right, is 
Moon’s spacious white building, 
with its broad verandas lifted 
sixty feet from the water, and 
shaded by superb old forest 
trees. Further on, a gentle- 
man’s residence here and there 
leaps into view; but, beyond 
that, the whole lake is surround- 
ed by its own natural beauties. 
The tarmhouses give it an aspect 
of thrift and life; but, as yet, art 
has done hittle, save in one 
cheering instance. Next te 
Moon’s, and rising up from 
among the tall trees yonder, be- 
yond the next curve of the high 
bank, you see the tower ot a 
new building, which gives a 
noble hint of further improve- 
ment. From this distance it 
looks like a fine modern dwell- 
ing, but it is only a spacious 
carriage-house and stable con- 
nected by that picturesque 
tower. The upper part of the 
carriage-house, and ail the 
tower, are occupied by a suite 
of rooms, richly iurnished, 
which, in most places, would be 
sufficiently elegant for a perma- 
nent residence; but they are 
only fitted up for the temporary 
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AUTUMN ON LAKE 


BASS-FISHING NEAR “‘ INTERLAKEN.”’ 


SARATOGA.—From SKETCHES BY 








Marr Morgan, 
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occupation of the owner, while improving his 
grounds, which stretch from the main lake t ‘ 
Lonely, another lovely sheet of water, that lies half 
a mile back, perhaps, but so locked in by trees 
that you only catch a glimpse of it on the Sara- 
toga road. 

But the buggy is waiting now. We will drive 
over the bridge and take a nearer view of the im- 
provements, which cannot fail to give such a spirit 
of enterprise to men of taste and liberal means, 
that this lake will, in a few years, be the boast and 
glory of the country. 

Yes, now we are passing over the narrowest 
part of the lake; on the right is the duck-hunting 
ground, to which we shall return after our drive. 
This is Moon’s, deserted. What a splendid view, 
what colors, and, above all, what a superb, health- 
giving breeze ;: what a boon just such an one would 
have been to the crowds of panting visitors in July 
or August! I cannot understand the sheep-like fol- 
low-the-leaderism which induces people to fly back 
to cities just at the most beautiful and healthy 
season of the year. That is Mr. Leslie’s building on 
our right; he calls it his ‘“ barn;’’ but it looks, 
even ata close view, more like a fine country man- 
sion. The house he intends to build will be here 
on the road. We will take a drive through his 
newly laid out park and down to Lake Lonely ; and 
then to the boat and ducks. Mr. Leslie’s home, 
when built, will be there, on the very bank of 
the lake. This bank, which is at least eighty feet 
of almost sheer descent from the highway, is cut up 
on the left by a deep ravine, by which we will 
descend through winding walks to the esplanade, 
which is already filled in, on the edge of the water, 
forming the grand and cool promenade on which 
the boat-clu» built their stand this Summer at the 
regatta. A broad and beautiful view of the lake 
will be secured from this point, and between that 
and Lake Lonely a park is laid out, to which the 
appropriate name of ‘ Interlaken’’ has been 
given. 

et us cross the park and take a view of the im- 
provements going on at the smaller lake. 

Well, this is Lake Lonely. 

Down through the trees that have clothed this 
bank for centuries you will see a pretty kiosk, 
which throws its shadow with an oriental effect on 
the water. Near it are moored a graceful sailing- 
craft and a small boat, which give an air of life to 
what was the most solitary spot you ever knew 80 
close to a town only one short year ago. 

All this part of Interlaken isglaid out in waterfalls 
and rustic bridges. The streams existed before 
the owner purchased the property. He has only 
taken advantage of the natural beauty of the spot, 
and turned it to the best advantage ; by skillful 
draining of springs and spanning them here and 
there with rustic work, he has made an exceeding!ly 
lovely spot out of a swamp and a few trickling 
streams. Now we will turn down the road again, 
over the bridge, and to the ducks. We will put on 
our wading-boots and start at once; we have not 
too much time to spare, for it is nearly sunset, and 
that is the time the ducks fly. We will run into 
this little inlet and wait. Why, here they come, not 
five minutes after we have taken our places. 

Good shooting: five black ducks. Now, I think 
we will be satisfied with that for our first evening's 
sport, and get home to dinner. To bed early, and, 
up at five o'clock for woodcock, we will drive 
over to the ground; it is not more than a mile; 
we take a hearty breakfast of home-cured ham, 
new-laid eggs, baked potatoes—and such potatoes! 
—splendid bread, grapes and pears, and off we start. 
A few moments at a sharp trot and we are at our 
front ground, put the setters in, and follow. Our 
old dog works the ground splendidly. See, he 
has found. Bang goes your gun, and in another 
moment your dog, who retrieves as well as finds, 
brings you a plump woodcock. On again, through 
thick brush and hght swamp; he finds once more. 
Bang again—two barrels this time—and a fine part- 
ridge wiggles through the underwood. He is winged, 
and brought to our feet by the young dog. On, on, 
this time across a little stream. Now a hen- 
hawk screeches overhead. Bang goes our gun 
again, and he falls floundering into the stream at 
our feet. This enemy to game and poultry is 
quickly dispatched, and on we go. We succeed 
in making a decent bag, then home to dinner, and 
dine with a zest which would delight a Spartan. 
After the meal—about four o’clock—we start for 
pickerel-fishing ; it is scarcely cold enough yet, but 
we may have the luck to geta bite ortwo. That 
lady and her husband, fishing in yonder punt, are 
two of the most successful fishermen on the lake 
Mr. and Mrs. Myers. See, she has just caught a 
fish, which he is landing. 

Now it is getting dark. We have caught a couple 
of fine large perch, but no pickerel. We will just row 
over the lake to the swamp, and try our luck at the 
ducks again. Not long to wait; they fly some 
moments after we have taken our post, and a brace 
of fine fat teal is added to our day’s sporting pro- 
duce. And, with some squirrel-shooting to-morrow 
morning before breakfast, and a fox hunt, in the 
American style, after, we will wind up just about 
as pleasant a three days’ holiday as I think it pos- 
sible to have. Now, perhaps, you will understand 
why Saratoga ‘‘out of season’’ has so many at- 
tractions forme. Apart from the natural beauty of 
the place, its splendid health-giving breezes, its 
fine country food, and its sports, it has an especial 
charm to me from its strong resemblance to Scot- 
land. Some of the views of the lake, and the little 
rock-bedded streams, are so like Roxburghshire 
and Perthshire, thatitis nearly impossible to believe 
80 many thousands of miles separate one from the 
country which it resembles so much, and is so dear 
to me. Then there are the medicinal springs, con- 
taining chemical properties calculated to cure most 
of the ills that flesh is heir to; springs of all kinds— 
sulphur and iron, and those that give the famous 
Congress water. Is it at all wonderful that this 
should be the famous American ‘‘ Spa,’’ where the 
invalid can undergo the process of convalescence, 
surrounded by some of the loveliest scenery in the 
world? Yours, truly, Marr MorGan. 











ANCIENT MicHIGAN Mriners.—Recent discoveries 
upon Isle Royale, Mich, a considerable island in 
Lake Superior, show that some ancient race, at 
some distant period in the past, have done very ex- 
tensive mining work. Traces of this ancient mining 
are very frequently found all through the Lake 
Superior copper region; but at this especial point, 
and on‘a single location of less than 2,000 acres of 
land, a greater amount of labor is said to have been 

erformed by these unknown workmen than has 

een expended by a large force of men during 
twenty years, at one of the oldest and largest of 
the modern copper mines in that district. Who were 
these men? and for what purpose did they procure 
the copper? It is a pity that some organized 
effort should not be made to procure tools and 
other remains of these mysterious workmen, with 
such facts as might help to elucidate their history. 
Antiquarian research is a vast uncultivated field in 
America; and we are fast destroying or obliterat- 
ing every relic of our prehistoric races whose re- 
mains surely should be of great interest to us. 





FOUNDLINGS IN NEW YORK, 


SISTERS OF CHARITY AND THEIR CHILDREN. 


Qom E four or five years ago, the Sisters of Charity 
h organized in a small way a Foundling Institu 
tion. Through the energy of Sister Irene and several 
Roman Catholic ladies of the city, means sufficient 
were raised to secure a building with fine accom 
modations on Waverly Place, fronting Washington 
Square. The managers struggled hard, but were 
finally encouraged to apply for some State aid 
which they received, and thev set to work to erect 
a building which would provide accommodations 
tor the growing demands upon the institution. The 
struggle has been a severe one, and it is owing to 
the untiring ind stry of ladies like Mrs. Paul L. 
Thebaud, Mrs. Terence Donnelly, Mrs. John Fox, 
Mrs. F. A. Otis, Mrs. Jeremiah Quinlan, Mrs. Joseph 
J. O’Donohue, Mrs. Robert Hutchings, Mrs. John EF. 
Devlin, and many others, that they have 
successful. Their new building, on the block 
between Sixty-eighth and Sixty-ninth Streets and 
Third and Lexington Avenues, was recently thrown 
open to the public for inspection. 

It is said to be one of the finest buildings of the 
kind in the country. It has all the modern improve- 
ments. It is five stories high, and presents a com- 
manding appearance. It is faced with Philadelphia 
brick, with Ohio stone-bands and dressing nd 
white brick, producing a rich and pleasing appear- 
ance. Jn the basement of this building are the 
kitchen, the dining-room, and offices—the crvecies 
for the reception of infants being under the arch 
way of the stoop leading to the main story, easily 
accessible from the street. On the first floor are to 
be found the principal offices, parlors, and reception- 
room for visitors, the community-room, and apart 
ments of the resident physician. In the second 
story the Sisters’ apartments are to be found, as 
also sewing and linen-rooms. ‘The third, fourth and 
fifth floors are divided up into dormitories and an 
infirmary for the little waifs who may be fortunate 
enough to come under the motherly care of the 
good Sisters. Connected with this building, and to 
the north of it, is the chapel, in the basement of 
which will be the play-room. On the first story is a 
large room dedicated to school and exhibition pur- 
poses, and above this the chapel. It isa model 
building in all respects. 
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SCIENTIFIC, 
Dr. Decaisng of Paris adduces the evidence of various 
and careful experiments to show that vermouth and 


absinthe produce ep 





lepsy in animals, and believes that 
pileptic fits in many cases supervene from excessive 
drinking of bitters 


Fut beards have long been regarded as a defense 
against bronchitis and sore throat, and it is asserted that 
the sappers and miners of the French army, who are 
noted for the size and beauty of their beards, enjoy a 
special immunity from affections of this nature. 


PROFESSOR XINA, a Spaniard, and chief physician of the 
province of Manila, has experimented with the Echise 
plant in the hospitals under his care, and found that it 
is not only a perfect substitute for quinine, but also that 
in its use the frequently unpleasant after effects of qui 
nine are avoided. It is administered in the same 
manner and doses as quinine, and it is perfectly certain 
in its effect 

FROM an examination of the census statistics of Aus 
tria, Russia, Turkey, Germany, England, France, and the 
United States, a writer in the Medical Record has ascer- 
tained that the mean average duration of life among 
Jews exceeds that of Christians by about five years. 
The statement is made, also, by Pressia, that there is 
1-61 per cent. of deaths among Jews to 2-62 per cent. 
among the general population ; and in France, Chris- 
tians live, on an average, 36 years, and 11 months, but 
the Jews, 48 years and 9 months. 


In his late work on the ‘‘Influence of the Mind upon 
the Body,’’ Dr. Luke supports the hypothesis that 
hydrophobic symptoms are often developed without 
previous inoculation. In illustration, he relates a nota- 
ble instance of a physician of Lyons, who, having 
assisted in the dissection of several victims of the dis- 
order, imagined that he himself had become inoculated. 
On attempting to drink, he was seized with spasm of the 
pharynx, and in this condition roamed about the streets 
for three days. At length his friends succeeded in con- 
vincing him of the groundlessness of his apprehensions, 
and he at once recovered. 


RECENT researches made in England appear to estab- 
lish the fact that each_ convolution of the brain is a sepa- 
rate organ, though several cf them may work together, 
and often do ; that the great motion centres are collected 
in the front part of the brain ; that the muscles of the 
jaw are moved by the convolution just above the ear, 
where the phrenologists locate alimentiveness ; that the 
main, if not the sole use of the cerebellum is to move 
the muscles of the eye, which is thus more amply sup- 
plied with brain-power than any other portion of the 
body of equal size, and that epilepsy is caused by a 
lesion between two convolutions of the brain. 


So RaPrp._y have fish disappeared from the waters of 
Maryland that at Governor Whyte’s request the Academy 
of Science appointed a committee to investigate the 
subject. The chairman of this committee, Professor 
Uhler, finds that all the rivers in the State are gradually 
filling with mud and sediment, carried into them from 
the cultivated soil by the rains and freshets. Rivers 
and mouths of rivers which less than fifteen years ago 
were navigable by large ships can now barely accommo- 
date small boats Should no remedy be soon applied it 
is even thought that the Gunpowder River will not 
yield water enough to meet the necessity of Baltimore 
twelve years hence. The only remedy, according to 
Professor Uhler, is to require the farmers, whose lands 
border on the rivers, to plant grass and vines alongside 
the shores to prevent the freshets from washing away 
the soil. 





Centaur Liniment. 


The great discovery of the age. There is no pain which 
the Centaur Liniment will not relieve, no swelling which 
it will not subdue, and no lameness which it will not cure 
This is strong language, but it istrue. It is no humbug; 
the recipe is printed around each bottle. A circular con- 
taining certificates of wonderful cures of rheumatism, 
neuralgia, lock-jaw, sprains, swellings, burns, scalds, 
caked breasts, poisonous bites, frozen feet. gout, salt- 
rheum, ear-ache, etc., and the recipe of the Liniment will 
be sent gratis to any one. It isthe most wonderful! heal- 
ing and pain-relieving agent the world has ever produced. 
It sells as no article ever before did sell, and it sells be- 
cause it does just what it pretends todo. One bottle of 
the Centaur Liniment for animals (yellow wrapper) is 
worth a hundred dollars for spavined, strained or galled 
horses and tnules, and for screw-worm in sheep. No 
family or stock-owner can afford to be without Centaur 
Liniment. Price, 50 cents; large bottles, $1. J. B. Rose 
& Co., 53 Broadway, New York. 


Castoria is more than a substitute for Castor Oil. 
It is the only s7fe article in existence‘which is sure to 
regulate the bowels, cure wind-colic and produce natural 
sleep. 1t is pleasant to take. 
mothers may sleep. 922-47 


Children need not cry and | Sells readily at every house 
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JONES GIVES A BALL. 


\ MAN. whose name I do not care to tell 


Jones, Brown, or Robinson will do as well), 
Grown rich in trade, must needs at last aspire 
To buy a country-seat and act the squire, 
Became a magistrate, to sessions went 
And talked of poachers, foxes, crops and rant ; 


Conformed, in short, in every point, and then 
Was welcomed by the country gentiemen, 


His wife, too, anxious to essay the sphere 
Of rank and birth and fashion, said: **My dear, 
We'll give a ball at ick Write and say 
We want the rooms. What? When? Six weeks 
to-day.’ 
Whom can we ask—we do not know a soul?” 
Leave that to me, and I'll arrange the whole 
We know the Duchess Ill cor her Grace, 
She’ll issue all the cards and till the place.” 
The Duchess graciously invited all 
Her friends, and hers alone, to Jones’s ball ; 


The numerous guests arrive, her Grace receives 
With all the ease of birth and strawberry-leaves ; 
The Joneses, who at length discerned their doom, 
the only strangers in the room 

The crowd grows thicker, and the luckless host 
Makes to the door, and leans against its post 
Suried in thought be cursed himself, his wife, 
Society and fas} 
When a familiar voice salutes his ear: 

‘What? Jones? Who the dickens asked you here ?”’ 


Remained 


iionable life 


THE PRODUCE EXCHANGE. 
Tne report of the New York Produce Ex- 


hange for 1872-73 is a remarkably valuable work. The 
fir-t part is devoted to matters relating to the Exchange 
particularly, the by-laws, names of officers since the in- 
ception the enterprise, and rules for the government 
of the several branches of mercantile business repre 
sented in the membership. Succeeding these are a 
thor h st tical consideration of the trade and com 


merce of New York City for the year ending December 
3lst, 1872, and for ten years preceding, and ah elaborate 
survey of prominent routes of transportation from the 
nterior to the seaboard. The latter embraces glances at 


the gigantic railroad and canal schemes of the United 
States and Canada, both in operation and proposed, be- 
es an immense mass of information valuable alike to 


the merchant and the observer of American thrift and 
progress. 


TesTIMONY OF A Puysictan.—An eminent 
physician writes: “In my opinion the great advantage 
that the Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine possesses over 
all others, ar from the fact that it allows the operator 
to sit in a perfectly natural position, thus avoiding both 
strain upon the ind compression of the important 
organs of the chest and pelvic r ns. I would further 
state that although | have met with many cases where 
permanent injury has resulted from the use of other 
machines, I have as yet seen none from the Willcox & 
Gibbs 









Tue New Colonnade Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Pa, is in the quietest neighborhood, just outside of the 
business portion of the city. 


No pay, if Dr. Tobias’s Venetian Liniment 
does not cure (when first taken) Cholera, Diarrhea, Dys- 
entery, Croup, Colic and Sea Sickness, taken internally— 
warranted perfectly harmless (see oath accompanying 
each bottle)—and Chronic Rheumatism, Sore Throats, 
Mumps, Bruises, Old Sores, Pains in the Limbs, Back and 
Chest, externally. This Liniment has been warranted for 
over 26 years, and not one bottle returned. Many fami- 
lies have used it for year-, and state if it was $10 per 
bottle they would not be without it. Depot, 10 Park 
Place, New York. 943-45 


HEA, 427 Broome Street, cor. Crosby St. 

offers nowacomplete assortment of Fall and Winter 
clothing for men and boys, of tine and medium quality; 
also, custom clothing, Broadway misfits, etc., 40 per cent 
less than original cost. No trouble to show goods. tf 


Dovcan, MANuracTtuRER and DeraLerR in 
GENT’S HATS, Etc, 102 Nassau, corner of Ann Street, 
New York. ae 939-51 


E. & H. T. Anthony & Co., 591 Broadway, 
N. Y., opposite Metropolitan Hotel. Chromos and Frames 
Stereoscopes and Views, Graphoscopes, Albums an 
Celebrities, Photo- Lantern Slides, and Photographic 
Materials. tf 


The aggregate of physical pain caused by 
wearing metal spring Trusses is exceedingly great. The 
new Elastic Truss is worn night and day with great com- 
fort, and kept on till cure is effected, retaining the rup- 
ture at all times under the most violent exercise. Sold at 
reasonable price, and sent by mail everywhere by the 
Elastic Truss Co., No. 683 Broadway, N. Y. City, who fur- 
nish Circulars free. 


The best “* Elastic Truss”? in the world is now 
sold by Pomeroy & Co., 744 Broadway, New York, for 
three dollars. Write to them for full particulars. 


Surgical Elastic Stockings for enlarged veins, 
and Supporting Belts of best quality, at PomERoy’s, 744 
Broadway, N. Y. tf 








Boots and Shoes made in this 
way cost 20 per cent. less than 
hand sewed, and are their equal 
in every respect. 





A four-year-old that cannot 
wear a shoe through at the toe 
in ten days is not worth raising. 
Silver Tips prevent this. 

945-48 





Wedding Cards, No. 302 Broadway. 
JAMES EVERDELL. Established 1840, tf 


A DAY. Employment forall Patent Novelties 
GEORGE L, FELTON,119 Nassau St.,N.Y. [941-92 








12 SAMPLES sent by mail for 50c. that retail quick for 
$10. R.L. Woxcort, 181 Chatham xquare, N. Y 





931-82 
How to Make Money 
HASY, without any investment. Address, 
with stamp, Box 3696, New York. tf 











$125 A Mont to Lady Agents everywhere. Ad- 

dress, Etiis M’r’G Co., Boston. tf 

$100 TO 25 per month guaranted sure to 
Agents everywhere selling 


our New Seven Strand White Platina Clothes Lines. 


3 Samples free. Address the 
Girarp Wire Mitzs, Philadelphia, Pa 938-62e0ow 





A MONTH to Male or Female Agents. 
NOVELTY CO., Biddeford, Me. 943-55 
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Immense Reduction in Prices 


MILLINERY GOODS, 
H. O’Neill & Co.'s, 


327 & 329 Sixth Ave. & Twentieth St. 
ALL SILK GROS-GRAIN BONNET RIb2ONS, 
25c. per yard, in Nos. 9, 12 and 16, in all shades 

1 i e ribbons are at a reduction of fifty per cent 
on f er pr and are the finest goods imported 

ON MONDAY, OCTOBER 271TH, WILL OFFER 

100 d of Roman Sashes, all silk, at $2; worth $3. 

100 doz. 7 inch Roman Sashes at $2.60. 
Gros-Grain Sash Ribbons at 80c. per yard; formerly $1.25. 
FANCY SASHES AT GREAT SACRIFICE 
FINES? QUALITY OF FELT HATS & BONNETS, $1.15. 


Black Silk Velvets, 


Less than cost to import in gold. 
100 pieces of Black Trimming Velvets, $1.96. 
100 pieces Black Trimming Velvets, from $2 to $6 per 
yard 
"10 pieces 28-inch Mantilla Velvet, at $4.95, formerly 
7.40. 


60 pieces Colored Velvet, at $2 per yard, in all shades, 
worth $4.50. 


Ostrich Plumes. 


100 doz. Long Black Ostrich Plumes, at $1.85, worth $3 


WILLOW PLUMES, 
FANCY FEATHERS, 
OSTRICH TIPS. 


150 doz. Ostrich Tips, at 25c. each and upward. 
Large lot of real Ostrich Tips, at 25c. each. 


French Flowers. 


An immense stock of Fine French Flowers, imported 
specially for fine city trade. 


Laces 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 

Black Thread, Guipure, Valenciennes, and Real Point 
Laces. Lace Collars, Sets, and Sleeves. 
Rufflings in endless variety. 

CHILDREN’S VELVET AND LACE CAPS. 


Ladies’ Ties. 


1,000 dozen of Windsor Ties, 40c. 
100 dozen of Crépe de Chine, 60c, 
1,000 dozen of Silk Ruffles, 85c. 
EXTRAORDINARILY LOW PRICES, 
And to which we respectfully ask the attention of the 
public, 


H. O'NEILL & CO. 





ae 
“GOLD PENS.” 
FOLEY’S CELEBRATED GOLD PENS AND PENCILS, 
No. 2 Astor Houss, New York. 932-57-0 





Asents Wanted. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CO., NEW, YORK. 





Fertilizers, Chemical Manures, Agricultural 
Chemicals of all kinds. 
OUR pamphlet on “ Application of Fer- 


tilizers,”’ mailed free to parties writing us for 
same. H. J. BAKER & BROTHER, 215 Pearl Street, 
New York. 943-49-0 


THE PULSOMETER, OR MAGIC PUMP. 


The simplest, most durable and effect 
ive Steam Pump now in use. Adapted 
to all situations, and performs all the 
functions of a steam pump, without its 
consequent wear and care. No ma 
chinery about it. Nothing to wear out. 
Will pump gritty or muddy water with 
out wear or injury to its parts. It can- 
not get out of order. 

©. HENRY HALL & CO., 
20 Cortlandt Street, 

939-49-0 New York City. 


MONTE CRISTO CIGARS 


CLEAR HAVANA, 
EQUAL TO IMPORTED, AT MUCH LESS COST, 
For Sate EvERYWHERE. 
Whelesale Agency, 161 Maiden Lane. 
935-48 


NICOLL, THE TAILOR. 


143 BOWERY, and 111 NASSAU S8T, 
Pants to Order, $6.00. 
SUITS TO MEASURE. 

Black Doeskin Pants to Measure, $8,00. 


Black Cloth Suits to Measure, 0-tf 


STAMMERING 


Cured by Bates’s Patent Appliances. For description, ad 
dress SIMPSON & CO., Box 5,076, N.Y. eow-tf-o 
Skin Diseases a Specialty. 

Dr. J. M. VanDyke, Graduate of the University of 
Pennsylvania, is the only regular physician that makes 
the treatment of Skin Diseases a specialty. Those who 
wish to consult him, either in person or by letter, will 
find him to be first-class in his specialty. 


Skin Diseases and their Symptoms. 


AcNE (PIMPLES, BLACKHEADS).—Symptoms—Hard, small 
pimples with black points; affect the forehead, cheeks 
and nose of both sexes, 

EczEMA (TETTER).—Symptoms—Blisters form, which 
burst and dry into a yellowish or dark crust, maybe in 
the form of scales; affects all parts of the body. 


Women’s Rep Rasa or tae Face.—Symptoms. —Con 
gestion of the skin of the face, with red patches and red 
spots, pimples and roughness of the skin. 


BARBER’s ITc#.—Symptoms—First, a red, itchy patci: 
is seen, mattery pustules form, beeome quite hard, an. 
shaving becomes painful. A burning sensation is presen.. 

Prurico (INTENSE ITcHING), which begins when the 
clothins is removed; increased by the warmth of tho bed. 
No eruption except that produced by scratching. 

The above and all Skin Diseases cured by Dr. J. M.Van- 
Dyke, New York Office, No. 6 West 16th Street. Phila- 
delphia Office, 1,126 Walnut Street. The Doctor can be 
consulted either by letter or in person at either office. 


























{ENT FREE to inventors and Owners of Patents, 
bt Valuable Pamphlet. C. A. SHAW, Boston 941-44 


a ae 














NovEMBER 8, 


1878.] 





-~ rn 
BROAD WAYS 
NEW YORK. 


Upholstery Di Department 


CURTAIN MATERIALS, 


FURNITURE COVERINGS, | 
LACE Sums ane, 


il atten 1 


CURTAINS, DRAPERIES, 
LAMBREQUINS, SHADES, Etc 


CARPETS. 


English Body Brussels, 


Sp 


3-ply and Ingrains, Moquettes, 
myrna, Persian, & Holland 


CARPETS, 


WOVEN IN ONE PIECI 


American and English Oil Cloths, 


Broadway, corner 9th St. | 


Pratt’ 
Combine a 
and 


Patent 
Brace 
Suspender 
with New 
Flexible Sasa se 
ment. By = -_ a 
Improvemel I 
the ex 
the shoulder, « ming 
t eg up 
m toe the 
mpetmotitg 
orough 1 


expat 
and 
and th 





all first-class dealer 
ind at office of the Co 


. by 
wnada, 
efor Pratt’s Brace. 


INT. 
SUPERIOR FITTING 
SHIRTS & COLLARS. 


~ 


READY MADE AND TO ORDER. 


Ee. A. NEW ET, ti, 
tfo 727 Broadway, corner Waverly Place. 
POYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 
Change of Scheme ; $525,000 drawn every 17 days, 
commencing August 30th 
SF =r Sw . $100,000 
DE, dir ddevceercnbuwancicswesnsas) Se 
OP err Sr pe Pee Te rere eer rey 25,000 
a rT 
et WE ovo ueanwanes coe sees bdeseseas 5,000 
$97 other prizes amounting to $300,000. Information 
furnished; orders filled; circulars sent free on application ; 


Spanish Bank Bills and Governments purchased 


ul TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, No. 11 Wall Street. 
425 A MONTH! Horse and carriage furnished. 

Expenses paid H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me 

941-53 


mmo BOOK AGENTS ,.—Canvassing Books sent free 
for Mary CLEMMER AMEs’s new book, ‘* Ten Yearsin 

Washington.”’ Address, stating experience, etc., A. D. 

WORTHINGTON & CO., Hz artford, Conn. tf 


THE GREAT TRANSFORM ATION PUZ- 
ZLE, 25 cehts each, 3 for 50 cent 
MAGIC INVISIBLE PICTU RES, 
a package, 3 packages 50 cents. 
Send to WEMYSS BAZAAR, 


25 cents 


a 
945-57 


OLD PROBABILITIES 


755 Broadway, 





TIV OL 





USEFUL 








NOCKED IN THE SHADE. 





Purchase one of C. J. FISHER’S Storm Glass and 
Thermometer Combined. It foretells char of weather 
and high winds 24 hours in advance. Price 6 Arcade, 
Elizabeth, N. J., and 93 Cedar Street, N Y. Sent by ex 
pre C.0.D. Agents wanted 


vy! Agents wanted! orking pee 
either #ex, young ¢ at 
e moments, allthe time, than atanyvthing 
Address G. Stinson & C »., Portland, Maine. 





$5 tos 20 re per da: 
jam acter iei " spare 
Particulars free. 


THE NEW YORK 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


(Formerly at 820 Broadway and 32 Fifth Ave.), 
Now located at 


All classes of w 
old, make more money 








else 


No. 5 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, 
NEAR FIFTH AVENUE, 


(Next door to DELMONICO’S), 


Has long enjoyed a reputation which connects with it all 
that is progressive in present musical instruction in this 
country 

It is the only chartered music-school in the State, 
having no branch in this city, and being entirely distinct 


h imitate 
its merits. 
Every branch of Vocal and Instrumental Music, 
mony " Compo ition and Modern Languages here 
taught (privately and in classes), by the most eminent 
nstructors in the land, at a price within the reach of all. 

Subscription Books open daily from 9 a. M. to 3 P.M. 


BROOKLYN BRANCH, 
102, 104, and 106 Court Street, near State. 


from other institutions, wh 
even attempting to imitate 


its name without 


Har 


6s puts” and “ CALLS.”— $10 to $100 
will secure these privileges on Stocks or Gold 

No risk operating in Wall Street on this plan. Many of 

racts during the panic paid several thousand 

irs profit, and all been duly honored by the makers. 

] tory Book, with origin of Wall Street, mailed on 

ation. Ordersexecuted on margin. W. F. HUBBELL 

é 0.,.3 ers and Brokers, 39 Wall Street, New York 
v. VU. Box, 2,282 u 


Velvets, | 


e 
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DEGRAAEF & TAYLOR, 
87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 
(Branch Store, 8! Fourth Avenue) 
STILL CONTINUE TO KEEP THE LARGEST 


STOCK OF 


PARLOR, DINING AND BEDROOM 
Furniture, Carpets, 
Oil-Cloths, Mattresses, 


Spring-Beds, Ete., 


4&4 Of any House in the United States 
i Retail at Wholesal 






which 


prices 








Send immediately for @ cir- 
cular showing how $30 Week- 
ly can be made by taking 
an agency for the PEoPLE’s 
ATLAs. This is , best 
selling work publi 
J. DAVID WILL 1 AMS, 46 
N. 


G 


ADVICE 






E 








Beekman st., 
AGENTS WANTED FOR D()( PIANOS and ORGANS, NEW and | 
—— SECOND-HAND, of FIRST-CLASS MAKERS 
iB THE ik be i at LOWER PRICES for cash, or on IN. 
pt | STALLMENTS, or for rent, in CITY or COUNTRY, 
| DURING THIS FINANCIAL CRISIS, by 
IN WASHINCTON. JIORACE WATERS & SON, 
r" iciest and best selling book ever published. It | No. 481 Broadway, 
( 1 al t e re VMobilier Scandal, Senatorial | , ; 
i all spout the Credit Mobiiter Scandal, Sevatorial | THAN EVER BEFORE OFFERED IN NEW YORK 
rs ight tl csintial: 4 , Send AGENTS WaNrTeD for the SaLe of Waters’ CELEBRATED 
iam’ din qekeanae a description of | PIANos, Concerro, Partork, and ORCHesTRAL ORGANS 
wk. Add CONTINENTAI HING co,, | “reat ts to the track 
Ne York or NATIONAL PUBLISHIN ., Philadelphia | ~ - 
and Chicago, — - HAS NEVER BEEN EQUALED, 
| Teaches practical piano playing 
SCOTTRON’ Ss and theoretical music thoro > 
Clarke’s New Method 
f the Prano-FortK carries the 


pradatt mus to the 


DP) Adjustable Mirror 






$3.75 
LEE & WALKER, Philade Iphia,. 


“=! RUSSIAN TURKISH BATHS, 


SCOTTRON, 


l 
Sent by Mail, Petes 

















, §. R. 
177 Canal St., N.V. GIBSON’S BUILDINGS, 
d’s Looking Glass Manufactory. . 
= ass | Cor. Broadway and Thirteenth Street. 
DOR \BIL ITY combined with f gore are the largest and most complete in 
grea wer in FIELD. MAR the City rhey mbine the best features of the two 
INE ron R STS’, OPERA. and gen most noted and valuable systems of bathing—the Russian 
eral outdoor day and night double | and Turkish. The Russian, in the application of vapor, 
perspective glasses ; will show ob- | nd the manner of cleansing the skin, together with a 
( tinctly at from two to si seri if douche nd plunges, thus effecting relaxation 
Spectacles of the greatest and re rine: producing a powert il and invigorating 
to strengthen and improve | ‘ “py i the Turkish, in the luxurious shampooing of the 
the sight, withor tre result of frequent | Wve dody 2 
ahinnin Cat inclosing stamp. SEMMONS, _ The e of cold water does not involve such \ 
Oculists? Opt iway, N. Y hocks as is generally supposed. There is no disc« 
- . attendil rthe process; but, on the contrary, the sens 
produced are of so pleasing a nature as to render these 
WOME EN, Girls and Boys wanted, to sell our | baths the means of real Juxury 
yin nm h and American Jewelry, Books, 
umes, ete., Ne -own localitic No capital neede HOURS OF BATHING: 
logue. Term pr . sent I REE From 7 A. M. to9 P. M., and on SUNDAYS from 7 A. M. 
937-49 P. 0. VICKERY & CO., Augusta, Me. to 12 M. 





DAYS FOR LADIES: 


e ry 


$3 $75 to $250 per month, 


perior manner 
warranted for five years. 
any machine that will 
ful, or more elastic 


Price only $15. Fully licensed and 
We will pay $1,000 for 
sew a stronger, more beauti 
am than ours. It makes the 


Agents--Wanted 


$250 per month, and expenses, or a commission tions is a cartoon of Sairy Gamp Bri- 


first-class reading matter, 
the prominent topics of the times, and 
written by the most popular authors. 


phate), Phospho-Peruvian Guano, Nitrine, 

phosphate, and other Standard Fertilizers. 
GEHRO. E. WHITE 

936-58 cow 160 FRONT STREET. 


| - an ee — ae 


THE 


Climax, Super- 








For sale by all Ne ‘wsmen, 


SANITARY HEATER. 


IN THE WORLD 
For Warming Dwellings, Churches, Schools, ete. 
FOR THE FOLLOWING REASONS: 

It has the largest amount of heating surface 
entirely free from dust and gases. It has no dampers 
No overheated surfaces The heat is equal in all 
respects to Steam Heat It has an Automatic 
Regulator, controlling the draft, regulating the fire at 
all times, and keeping the heat at a umiform tem 
No danger from overheated pipes. 
» heating surface is of heavy wrought-iron. It is 
NOT a HOT- AIR furnace. Every statement a 
fact. Rigid investigation solicited. gg Send for Illus- 
trated Circular and References, 


THE GOLD HEATING CO, 
105 BEEKMAN STREET, N. Y. 


It is 














“ALL ROUND THE WORLD.” 


Grand Pictorial Book of Traveis. 


FINELY ENGRAVED ILLUSTRATIONS, 
Which Cost Over $60,000 to Produce. 


S00 


| PUBLISHED IN A LARGE QUARTO VOLUME, WITH ORNAMENTAL BINDING. | / 


Supplied to subscribers only by authorized canvassing agents. For terms and territory, agents will address, 


UNITED STATES PUBLISHING CO., 


“Trow City Directory Building,” 
li & 1838 UNIVERSITY PUACE, New vVork. 
JOHN F. TROW, Treasurer. 





\ 


| cs sere MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS, and SATURDAYS, from | 
| 4 9 A. M. to 1 P. M._ 
| male and female, to introduce the GENUINE IM- }] — a 
| PROVED COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA ~ - - 
| CHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, ALREA DY OUT. 
quilt, cord, bind, braid and embroider in a most su THE NEW NUMBER OF 


FRANK LESLIE’S BUDGET OF FUN, 


“Elastic Lock Stitch.’ Every second stitch can | Full of Humorous Engravings and comic 
be cut, and still the cloth cannot be pulled apart hits at the times Among » 3 . ad 
without tearing it. We pay Agents from $75 to aE ng the illustra 


embracing all | 


THE FIRM OF 


‘J. T. ALLEN & CO, 


85 and 187 CANAL STREET, 
NEW YORK, 


January Ist, 1874, 
h they now of fer their 


Will 


expire by lir 
sequence 0 


Iuarge Stock. 


OF OVER 


$200,000 WOR TH 


FINE PARLOR, CHAMBER 


DINING ROOM 


FURNITORE 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 
Until January Ist, 1874. 


STATEN ISLAND 


ancy Dyeing Establishment. 


in con- 





939-53e0w 


r 





BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO. 












PrincipaL Orricr, 5 & 7 Jonn Street, New York. 
Branch Office in New York, No. 1142 Broadway, two 
doors above Twenty xth Street — making Two. offices 
(only) in New York City. Branch Office, 279 Fulton 
| Street, corner of Tillary, Brooklyn Branch Office in 
Philadelphia, 47 North Eighth Street. Branch Office in 
| Baltimore, 110 West B alt Street. All kinds of Press 
| Ge in the piece or made into garments, Dyed, Cleansed 
I iished adies’ Dee Cloaks, Mantillas, etc., in 
Cleaned without Ripping Geatlemen’s 

vats, Pants, Vests, etc., DYED OR CLEANED 

WITHOUT RIPPING. Kid Gloves and Feathers Cleaned or 
Dyed. Linen and Muslin Window Shades, Chintz Cur- 
tains, etc., Cleaned and Glazed. Lace and Muslin Curtains, 
Table Covers, Carpets, Rugs, etc., Cleaned and Reiinished 


Damask and Moreen Curtains beautifully Dyed 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO. 
Nos. a 


279 FcLTon STREET, corner TILLaRY. 


PLUCKY AGENTS 


Can easily make $150 and over*per month selling our 
Modern and Reliable Maps and our Popular 
Pictorial Charts. Terms and Catalogues free. 

tf E. C. BRIDGMAN, | 5 Barclay Street, N. Y. 


WORKING CLAS ren 


iv or evenibg:; no ¢ apital ; 


Principal Office, 5 & 7 Joun STREET, 


Office 


in Brooklyn, 











Male or Female, $30 a 
is week; employment at 
instructions and val 


a sadkene of oods sent free by mail. Address, with 
ent im stamp, M. YOUNG & CO., 173 Greenwich 
Street, N. 943-55 





A WEEK! 
in the world, 


Best Cheap Shuttle Sewing Machine 
J. S. HAYES, Glen’s Falls, N. ¥ 


942-45 





A MONTH and expenses to good Canvassers 
—Articles new and staple as flour. Samples 
free. C. M. Liytyeton, Chicago. 940-52 


SPLENDID IMITATION SILVER WATCHES. 


Heavy American style, finely 
finished. Good timers. Equal in 
appearance to $60 and $70 — 
Those of 8 oz. weight at $18 ; 6 oz., 
jeweled, $15; 6 oz, plain, $14, 
5 oz, jeweled, $13; 5 oz., "plain, 
$12; 4 oz, jeweled, $10; 4 oz, 

: plain, $8 Vest Chains to match, 
act cording to we eaght, at $2, $3, $4 and $5 each. We will 


a 














; é gtr sent »S8, .D. Se and y 
ass, SE 4 3 ss.; Pitts y : . gs . j™ ; r) at a 
~ t yicago, It; or Sk ‘Louis, 7 aa 1 —_ boy, Ulysses; also a series of political | them at our expense. Address, COLLINS METAL 
: sketches, How I got the Nomination ; also | WATCH ACTORY, 835 Broadway. Box 3,696. tfeow — 
a series of comic pictures representing 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. Woman’s Rights in a Novel Light; be- | r i Pos ang ar it 
. ° » 6 » 7a sy] 2g © 
Sulphate of Ammonia, Sulphate of Potash, Sulphate of sides numerous hits at the foibles of the VW 5 mons aoe Sangee’, > _ ng = 
Soda, Sulphate of Lime, Sulphuric Acid, Nitrate of Soda, day. There are in addition 16 pages of | ,, Resse ' = RAKED “ARwii 
Nitrate of Potash, Bi-phosphate of Lime (Acid Phos- sf pag , everybody says so. Address, BAKER SEWING 


941-47-eow 


MAC HINE comP, ANY, Cleveland, 0. 

Made Rapidly with Stencil and Key Check 

MONE Outfits. Catalogues, samples and full par. 
ticulars FREE. 8S. M. Spencer, 117 Hanover St., Boston. 
935-59 eow 





THE STANDARD 
SPORTING 
BOATS 


4 AX 


4 
Oe BY iz 





© PARTIES going South the coming season, these 
Boats will be worth many times their cost. 


TAPE-WOR 





REMOVED 
lar free. 8. ¢ 


in 2 hours !—Circu- 
». Upnam, Phila, Pa. 
945- 53-eow 


ROYAL HAV ANA, ‘LOTTERY. 





QOS Prizes, amounting tO.........ee eee ee ereeenee $525,000 
One Prine Of... cucccccccccccccesccocccescoeces 100,000 
One Prize Of... ccccccccccccccccecceccceecccces 50,000 
One Prize Of........ccccccccccccvccccsccscceces 25,000 

| Two Prige® OF... ..ccccccccccescccccccscceseces 10,000 
Six Prizes of. pcnstccopmedeahan 5,000 
Drawings Nove mber “sth, November 26th, December 


18th. Circulars with full information sent free on ap- 
plication 


Tickets for sale by P. C. DEVLIN, Stationer and 





Printer, 30 Liberty Street, New York. 939-42 
WM. VAN NAMEE, M.D., having 
ey © returned from Europe, is now located at 1289 


Broadway. Treats all classes of Chronic and Acute Dis- 
eases. Circulars, containing full particulars and testimo- 
nials, furnished free. Consultations free. Clairvoyant 
Examinations, $2 to $5. Office hours, 10 am. to 5 P.M. 
| The sick invited to call, 945-48 





HEARING RESTORED. 
GREAT INVENTION. Send stamp 
for particulars to GEORGE J. WOOD, Madison, Ind, 


CcCEMS FOR A DOLLAR.—All who sub- 
scribe now for 1874 for the **Gem of the 
West,’’ the elegant monthly magazine of 48 pages, 





will receive October, November and December 
numbers of this vear, free: 720 pages and 50 
engravings for a dollar. The magazine will soon enter 


upon its Eighth Year; and is the popular magazine 
of the West. Specimen copies 10¢, Send your dollar te 


Gem of the West Co, Chicago, Il. 
















; GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., 
| \ ) 2 Organs & Melodeons. 


The Oldest, Largest and Most Perfect Manufactory in 
the United States. 


03,000 


Now in use. 
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UNION ADAMS & C0. 


ARE OFFERING AT VERY LOW PRICES 


HOSIERY AND GLOVES, 


UNDERWEAR, 


Shirts and Collars, 
HANDKERCHIEFS, 


SUSPENDERS, 
ROBES, JACKETS, Etc. | 


No. 637 BROADWAY. 


Ne ether Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
popularity. 
me Send for Price Lists. 
A Address, BUFFALO, N. Y. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STERIBTL, PBT SS. 


Sold by all respectable dealers. 
Wholesale Warchouse, 91 John St., N. Ye 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


L ER SEND FOR CATALOGUE. A. J. BICK- 
NELL & CO., 27 Warren St., N.Y. 0 


ROYAL SAXON 
COVERNMENT LOTTERY 


At Leipsic, Germany. 

95,000 tickets. 47,500 prizes. 
ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 
THEODOR ZSCHOCH, 

P. O. Box 5594. 116 Nassau St., New York 878-90 


























! 4 
V- VAFE arent VP 


]NSURANCE COMPANY, 


=! HARTFORD.CONN. A PERILOUS POSITION. 





Apply to any Agent or the Company. 


Roscor Conxiisc—* If I don’t try to drop into one of these chairs soon, I'll go up 
Salt River.” 





BROWNE’S Metullic Weather Strips “nEw 


exclude COLD Drafts and 9 
DUST around Windows _and Doors. 
Stop RATTLING SASHES. Stood ‘ 


the test 10 YEARS 


Block above BROADWAY and TWENTY-NINTH STREET, N. ¥. 
§12 BROADWA , Sere Board, with Room, $4 per Day. One Hundred New Rooms. 
sve: L. & G. S. LELAND, Proprietors. 945-46-0 














CERMAN 
COVERNMENT LOTTERIES. 


SAXON, BRUNSWICK and ITAMBURG. 


ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY, 


Whole tickets, $24; halves, $12; quarters, $6; tenths, 


a Thousands of mothers have placed on record their belief that, for all 
ae, complaints of the stomach and bowels to which children are subject, 


ASL 
yy N@™ TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


CoRVAD 
























$2.40; twentieths, $1.20. WACHSMANN & CO., ‘is the most unexceptionable of correctives and alteratives. The reasons for this 
P. 0. Box 3316. 75 and 77 Nassau St., New York. \ ‘belief are obvious. It forms a delicious and most ref.eshing draught, relieves the 
935-86 o bowels of all acrid matter without pain, allays fe. er, induces sieep, strengthens the 





—_————_ —E mown es 


Ss digestion, neutralizes acid in the stomach, cures flatulence, acts as a gentle stimu- _ a 4 

lant, tones the tender nerves, and never gripes the patient. What family can afford 

> to be without such a resource in sickness? = © WM WM a=E =e » 4 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. SEC. CHAMPAGNES, 


Henkell & Co. Hock Wines. 


= Grand, Square, and Upright Pianos, Journu Freres Claret Wines. 
> ~NEW YORK BRANCH HOUSE, No. 112 6th avE, | CHARLES GCRAEF, Sole Agent, 
\_ ‘M. KNABE & CO., Baltimore and New York, | — 56. 


Grandest Scheme Ever Known. 


ti (2 i 
Jrafthagen hunlew o~ ber Fourth Grand Gift Concert 


Let. Public Library of Kentucky 

YY sale’ 0} Jy. , 12,000 CASH GIFTS $1,500,000 
V4 Vb ACE ! |$250,000 for 850. 
Has hit te, Dower, AY  \ rmensscoes 





EUREKA. 
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OUR NEW 


OPERA, TRAVELING & EVENING Howe Ue 


“MULTUM IN PARVO,” 


Originated and Invented by 


Louisville, Ky., ‘ 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 3d, 1873. 


Only sixty thousand tickets will be sold. The tickets 
are divided into ten coupons or parts. 

At this concert, which will be the grandest musical dis- 
play ever witnessed in this country, the unprecedented 


sum of 

$1,500,000 
divided into 12,000 cash gifts, will be distributed by lot 
among the ticket-holdera 


LIST OF GIFTs. 


Warnock & Co., N. Y. SAFETY STEAM POWER CO., Printing PresseS.7hrate! | ONE GRAND CASH GIFT. .0.......ccsee.+see ++ $250,000 























Size fe ds, La- Size for Cire | ONE GRAND CASH GIFT.........csscccccceces 100,000 

30 Cortlandt Street. SOwre Toveopes, dc | BL Devinn, Ete. | ONE GRAND CASH GIFT... 50,000 

HATTERS, New York. Business Men do their own Printing and Ad- | ONE GRAND CASH GIFT......cceesseeereeee 25,000 

- Superior STEAM ENGINES AND SCRRE. STS Sn* AMATSSTS bare Sue ONE GRAND CASH GIFT 7,500 
? fal Pune wines malian, Bend 9: ; ASH GIFT. ......seseeeseceees ‘ 

No. 519 BROADWAY. penane, by see Samiaely esd for crcular, pecimenaetc, tgthe‘Mansfacturer | 10 CASH GIFTS, $10,000 each........00...+ 100.000 

‘ 5 Economical, Easily Managed and not ~ tnno aseat 50 CASH GIFTS’ [aa 50,000 
Price $5. Postage 24o. : val, Kas . SH G 4 HOE GUEN. 50 svcccecceese ' 

send liable to derangement. Their Com- 80 CASH GIFTS 500 each......... eesees 40,000 

BINED ENGINE AND Borer is pecu- 100 CASH GIFTS" 400 cach... ccccccscces 40,000 

liarly adapted to all purposes re- 150 CASH GIFTS, See - 45.000 

quiring small power. More than 400 250 CAS H GIFTS, ETE esos 50,000 

engines, from 2 to 100 horse-power, NOISELESS 325 CAS H GIFTS, 300 CACH. ..ccccccsecce $2,500 

in use, Send for illustrated circular. LOCK-STITCH | 11,000 CAH GiFTs, 50 each... .seceeeces 550,000 

935-59e0wo J FAMILY TOTAL, 12,000 GIFTS, ALLCASH, amounting to $1,500,000 





Inge H The distribution will be positive, whether all the tickets 
Sewing Machine. are sold or not, and the 12,000 gifts all paid in proportion 


Challenges the world | to the tickets sold. 
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“HOME AGAIN.” 


MATT MORGANS RETURN, WITH HIS GAMEKPBAG FULL OF CARTOONS—OPENING OF THE FALL CAMPAIGN. 


























SIERRAS. 

IKE fragments of an uncompleted world, 
J From icy bleak Alaska, white with spray, 
To where the peaks of Darien lie curled 

In clouds, the broken lands loom bold and gray. 

The seamen nearing San Francisco Bay, 
Forget the compass here ; with sturdy hand 

They seize the wheel, look up, then bravely lay 
The ship to shore by snowy peaks that stand 
The stern and proud patrician fathers of the land. 





They stand, white stairs of heaven 


| 
| 
stand, a line | 
| 
| 
} 
| 


Of climbing, endless and eternal white 

They look upon the far and flashing brine, 
Upon the boundless plains, the broken height 
Of Kamiakin's battlements. The flight 





Of time is underneath their untopped towers, 
They seem to push aside the moon at night, | 
To jostle and unloose the stars. The flowers 
Of heaven fall about their brows in shining showers. 
They stand, a line of lifted snowy isles 
High held above a tossed and tumbled sea— 
A sea of wood in wild unmeasured miles; 
White pyramids of Faith, where man is free ; 
Vlite monuments of Hope that yet shall be 
The mount ss and immortal song. 
I look far down the hollow I see 
The bearded prophets, simple-souled and strong, 
That fill the hills and thrill with song the heeding 
throng. 





s of matcl 
days ; 


Serene and satisfied! solemn, white, alone 


As God, they loom above cloud-banners furled ; 
Thy look as cold as kings upon a throne ; 
The mantling wings of night are crushed and curled 
As feathers curl The elements are hurled 
From off their bosoms, and are bidden go, 
Like evil spirits to an under-world, 
They stretch from Cariboo to Mexico, 


A line of battle-tents in everlasting snow. 
JOAQUIN MILLER. 





AURA. 
THE HISTORY OF ONE POSSESSED. 


BY 
C. PORTER SUMNER. 
“The times have been 
That when the brains were out the man would die, 
And there an end.”’ 


fT\HE times hare been! Ah, Poet of the Ages! 

these fateful words have as omimous a meaning 

now as when thy burning pen indited them. 

Nay, much mo e—for the Scottish traitor’s 
story is but the coinage of thy glowing ancy, depict- 
ing thy conception of an all-consuming remorse ; 
while with me that picture of the imagination has 
become a frightful reality, and I Anow that the dead, 
reft of their lives untimely by treachery or unlawful 
violence, do 

% Rise again, 
With twenty mortal murders on their crowns, 
To push us frum our stools!” 





The pen with which I write is guided by a will 
mightier than my own—though, in the old time, 
that was so unbending, that it has been crushed 
by the awful consequences of its own obduracy, 
rather than yielded to the occult power which has 
gained dominion over it. I am compelled to relate 
my dreadful history exactly as the facts occurred, 
without soitening any of the dark details, or sparing 
one jot of the heaped-up testimony of my guilt. I 
have resisted so fiercely that ] have lost my life in the 
struggle; and now, on the threshold of the tomb, I 
find that the contest has been in vain, and I must 
vield obedience to the commands of the demon who 
-- already deprived me of hope, here or hereafter. 
May the record prove a warning to all who, like | 
me, shall be tempted rashly to seize revenge at the 
dictate of a blind, unreasoning passion. | 

Though I am dying, | am still young, and only | 
seven short years have sped since | first saw Aura | 
Raybold. Her home was in the little brown farm- | 
house on the river’s brink, nestled in the midst of a | 
dense grove of lofty maples, whose foliage crowned 
it with a canopy of emerald in Summer, and in the 
Autumn covered it with a flaming glow of gold and | 
crimson. Perhaps the strong contrasts which con- | 
stituted the chief beauty of the scene in which her | 
brief life was passed tended to mold her own 
character, imparting to it its greatest charm as well | 
as its fatal defects. Apart from its surroundings | 
the insignificant farmhouse would have merited 
contempt for its repulsiveness. Belted by the | 
majestic maples and ringed with the silver circle of 
the curving river, it became a gem of color, mean 
in itself, but such as a true artist delights to 
employ in order to enhance the effect of hues which 
are of more value to his design. 

Morally and physically Aura Raybold was a com- 

und of equally strong contrasts. In repose her 
ace was scarcely redeemed from absolute ugliness | 
by the wealth of golden curls which floated round | 
it like a halo; but when in any sudden excitement, | 
whether of joy or anger, her deep-blue eyes flashed | 
with mystic light—such as never shone in any 
mortal eyes save hers—the ugly face was trans- 
formed into a miracle of beauty, and dazzled the 
beholder as one is dazzled by a quick glare of sun- 
light darting into a gloomy cavern. in mind and 
soul—/ad she a soul, | wonder; or did some fallen 
angel, from the nether pit, inhabit, for a space, that 
seductive form’?—she was a more profound enigma 
than the puzzle of human nature ever before pre- 
sented. in the depths of her inner being there was 
a black blot, partly hidden—even as the brown 
farmhouse was half concealed by the glorious 
maples—bvt gleaming out, ever and anon, with a 
ghastly glare that almost swallowed up her better 
qualities, and yet served to render these more 
attractive through the force of the antithesis. But 
why attempt an analysis of the dread riddle? No 
pen that ever wrote could describe her changeful 
moods; no casuist, however profound, unravel the 
motives prompting her wayward actions. Read 
facts—as I must write them—and then ask yourself 
the question, Whether was this a woman or a very 
fiend? 


Compound of inconsistencies as she was, this 
girl's slight and graceful torm gave no visible indi- 
cation of more than ordmary muscular power, yet 
ehe was really endowed with marvelous physical 
strength. Strange as it may sound, my love for her 
was due to this attribute, unfeminine as it was. A 
display of her strength, in a canse which rendered 
the act truly noble, first attracted me to her, and 
once within the spell of her mysterious witchery, I 
had no power to escape. The incident may be re- 
lated briefly, for it will help me to portray one 
phase of her character better than in apy other 
manner. 

Just beyond the bend in the river, where the 
farmhouse stood, a massive bndge was being built. 
A granite cliff formed the shore at this point, and 
the engineers were blasting a roadway through it. 
Already they had cut deep into its stony heart, and 
a steep incline of smooth and slippery rock led 
down to the spot where the workmen were burrow- 
ing. On this particular day @ blast of more than 


| who had so little that was striking about her, 
conspicuous | 
stood | 


| still told with bated breath throughout the c: 
The busy workmen at length finished their | 





ordinary strength was to be exploded, and all the 


country-side had gathered to witness its effect. 
Being an idler, and wanting excitement, I was 
there among the first, finding sufficient occupation 
in watching the engineers as they prepared the 
charge and laid the train which was destined to 
work greater destruction than they dreamed. 

One among these officials was specially active—a 
fair-haired youth, with a manly, handsome face, and 
a bright blue eye 
lowed his every motion, for it was plain that on his 
skill, or want of it, depended the success or failure 
of the experiment. Many women were on the 
ground, and they, too, watched him closely 
more, perhaps, in admiration of his manly beauty 
than because of the importance of his task. 
of these, however, kept at a safe distance from the 


and the gaze of the crowd fol- | 
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| cious to me for many days. I did not know that 





Most | 
| too passionate for words. 


mouth of the pit, so that they only saw him when | 


| he came up the incline to give some orders or ob- 


and she 
either 


tain some necessary tool. All save one: 
in face or form, that not even her 
position attracted any great attention to her 
on the very brink of the yawning chasm, gazing 
calmly down into its dangerous depths as if she 
bore a charmed life, or knew not what peril was. 
As for me—unconscious that, already, Fate 
laced my destiny in the hollow of her little hand 
{ never noticed her at all, until the moment when 
every eye in that great crowd was fastened on her, 
and every heart was thrilling with agony lest the 
risk she ran should end in her destruction. 

For Aura Raybold did a deed that day which is 
intry- 
side. 


preparations, and the moment arrived when that 
for which we were watching was about to occur. 
Up the steep incline a score or more of men came 
hurrying, and ranged themselves along the brink of 
the chasm among the eager spectators. The fa 


Che fi 
haired engineer was left alone in the pit, but so 
he, too, came in sight, walking slowly backward up 
the slope, and carefully uncoiling the long, snake- 
hike fuse, with which he was to give the blast. It 
wis rather shorter than he had eale 





had notieached the level ground wh id passed 
through his hand. Still, it was amply long for 
safety, so, kneeling down, he quickly nited a 
match and applied it to the train. With a shar 

hiss the fire caught. and the red spark began to 
move swiftly down the grade. ‘lhen, waiting for a 
siigle instant, to make sure that it wa ly fired, 


Ralph Carstone sprang to his feet, and turned to 
guin a shelter above the bank 

That movement came nea: being the last volun- 
tary motion he was to mak. in lile. Down the 
ceitre of the slope a trench with curving sides had 
been cut, which was lined with smooth planks, and 
used tor drawing out the broken stones from the 
bottom of the pit. Into this treacherous trap 
Cars.one stepped as he turned. ‘lhe smooth boards, 
slippery with shiny moisture, aflorded him no foot- 
hold. His feet flew out from unde: 
flung violently on his back in the centre of the 
trench, and, with the swiftness of an arrow, he slid 


| downward into the hollow. 
} 


A sudden rush to the edge of the cut enabled 
every one of’ ds to see him lying motionless at the 
bottom of the slope. It was instantly perceived 
that the force of his descent had injured him in 
some way, for he lay quite still, and did not make 
any alteinpt to rise. A terror, not to be described 
in words, seized on every heart and paralyzed each 
hand. His senseless form lay directly underneath 
the spot where the deadly powder was hidden, and 
towards which the red spark was furiously hissing 
its way, devouring the serpent-fuse as it ran, with 
a swiltness that was appalling. A minute more and 
that fierce fire would reach the charge! The cliff 
above him would yawn open, burst asunder, and 
fall in crushing ruin on his unconscious body, Ralph 
Carstone had but a single minute to live, and 
though a hundred triends could have reached him in 
less time, no man dared venture to face the peril 
that lurked in that angry spark. 

But a woman dared to do that what all men 
shrank from! Scarcely had a breath been drawn 
after the throng realized Carstone’s danger, when 
Aura Raybold was seen to swing herself over the 
edge of the pit, and begin the descent at a point 
where an Alpine climber would have hesitated to 
essay it. Slipping, sliding, scrambling, no one 
ever could realize—herselt least of all—how she 
did it, she reached the foot of the crag, rushed with 
the ‘swiftness of light across the lower part of the 
slope, and raised the unconscious form of the en- 
gineer in her arms! ‘Then, without pause, and 
though staggering under her burden, still resolute 
to achieve her noble task, she turned and began 
half to carry, half to drag him up the incline. ‘the 
angry spark, hissipg more fiercely, as if enraged at 
the probable escayie of its prey, and now fearfully 
near its goal of destination, met and passed her as 
she ascended. It was out of her reach at this 
point, or she might have trampled on and extin- 
guished it. As it was, she merely glanced at it 
contemptuously, and toiled onward with her load, 
foot by foot, towards the summit. 

But now a clamor rent the sky—the cry of the 
throng recovering from its bewilderment, and a 
dozen strong men threw themselves headlong down 
the slope, grasping at her and her burden, as if sud- 
denly gone mad. It was all done in an instant, and 
in the next she stood in safety behind the bank at 
the top, with the rescued man at her feet, the 
frantic crowd shouting around her, and the sullen 
rush and roar of the explosion filling the air at her 
back. If I should live till the day of doom, I can 
never, never forget Aura Raybold’s glorified face 
as she stood there then! 

From that moment Ralph Carstone and myself 
were rivals, and both were abject slaves to this 
witch’s tyranny. The engineer had a leg broken 
in his fall, and was taken, alter his rescue, to Farmer 
Raybold’s house, which was the nearest dwelling. 
where Aura nursed him into health and into love 
with her; but the cunning little traitress used to 
meet me every day abroad, and employ all her art 
to make me believe that I was her only love. Sweet 
on him in the house, she was sweet on me in the 
fields, till we were both mad, and worshiped her 
as if she was an angel, when, in truth, she was a 
devil. Coquette to the backbone, it is my belief 
now that she loved neither of us at first, but led us 
on for the mere sport of laughing and mocking at 
our passion. She was caught in her own trap at 
last, and I[had my revenge; but, oh! has she not 
had hers in return ten-thousandfold ! 

it was a lung time after his recovery—so cunnin 
to hide her double-dealing was this witch—before 
knew that Carstone was my rival, or he knew that 
I was his. The fatal knowledge came upon us like 
a lightning-stroke from a clear sky, and the awful 
catastrophe of our loves followed hard and fast 
upon the revelation. The way of it was this: 

One bright Summer evening I was strolling with 
her under the maples, on the bank of the silver 
river. The soft moonlight flooded grove and stream 
with a radiance like heaven’s glory. The balmy air 
murmured among the tree-tops, as though angels 
were whispering to each other the story of my 
happiness. No omen in the azure sky portended 
the ruin swiftly coming ; no sight or sound on earth 
or flood gave token of aught saye peace and rest 
and deep content. Awe ted been unusually gre- 


had | 


Carstone had been absent from the neighborhood 
during this time, nor would I have dreamed, if I had 
known it, his absence had anything to do with her 
manner toward me; and on this night I could have 
sworn that she loved me beyond all earthly things. 

To and fro we strayed beneath the murmuring 
trees, losing all recollection of the flight of time, in 
love’s tender converse, until the shrill striking of 
the great clock in the farmhouse-hall warned us of 
midnight. Then she turned and threw her white 
arms about my neck, pressing her glowing bosom 
closely to my throbbing breast, and fastening her 
ripe red lips upon my own in a long clinging kiss 
that seemed the true expression of a faithful love 
Ah, Jezebel! Even in 
that supreme moment you were thinking of him; 
and the kiss that thrilled my very soul was only pas- 
sionate because in your foul fancy you were bestow- 
ing 1t on my rival! Would to heaven | had died 
then and there! At least, ] should have perished 
believing that faith and truth sull had their portion 
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| would ever be any man’s victim, but I felt equally 
sure that she had flung aside my honest love to be- 
come the willing paramour of this wretch, who, the 
farmer told me, was already married, and could not 
make her his lawful wife. This conviction, instead 
of disgusting me at her worthlessness, only added 
fuel to my fury at the deceit she had practiced on 
me, which, it was plain now, she had practiced to 
blind her father’s eyes to her mtercourse with my 
rival. My pride was wounded to the quick, my 
haughty will prompted me not to suffer such an in- 
sult tamely, and though my love for her was gone, 
I was still jealous of their love, guilty as it was. 
With such spurs to goad me to action, it was not 
long before | had arranged all my affairs at home 
and started in quest of the destroyers of my happi- 
ness, setting out eagerly in a path that was to lead 
me down, down into the very depths of despair. 

It is not my purpose, nor am | commanded by the 
mysterious power that rules me, to relate how or 
where I found them. or detail the plots and schemes 

| through which | effected my vengeance. Sutlice it 








in mankind; but now | that that revenge was swilt, remorseless, cruel and 
Even as her sweet, false lips parted from mine, | complete. It led him, through loss of good name 
| and while her white arms still drew my head close | and credit, to unjust punishment for crime of which 
to her heaving bosom, Ralph Carstone stood before | he was guil 3,and then to beggary and death. It 
us, pallid with hate and rage. ‘The first glance at | left her trembling on the brink of the grave, a hiss- 
his ghastly face told me the whole sickening truth ing and a scorn among women, and a subject of 
that he loved her; and, worse tl that, that she | ribald mockery to the vile crew among whom she 
had given him good cause to believe his love re- | was glad at the last to obtain shelter and bread 
turned. If 1 had wanted proof that the furious | She drank to the very dregs the bitter cup I mixed, 
jealousy written on his scowling vixage was born | but it did not brenk her haughty spirit; and, 
of ample reason, her next action would have con- | stranger still, it gave me no satis!action, but, in the 
vinced me beyond all doubt. The moment she saw | fullness of fruition, left me with dust and ashes on 
him she tore herself from my arms, pushing them | my lips—a taste of the apples of the Dead Sea. 
from her loathingly as they clung about her, as if 1 saw her last, in life, at the door of a foul den by 
their touch was vile, and when she got free she | th n a great commercial city. She 
ng herself down upon her knees at his teet. Wa wher once graceful form was wa-ted 
* Spare me, Ralph '"* she cried, frantically, lifting | to nu s, and her hollow cheeks were 
her white face up to him in the moc rht with | pa vi gray hue of coming death. But her 
passionate appeal. ‘*He made me do it. I love | great blue eyes could flash lightnings still, and 
only you!” never had she looked more royally than now, when, 
I staggered back as if a mountain had fallen on | with hand uplifted and her whole body writhing 
| my head, and but that my back encountered a tree, | with furious wrath, she hurled at me these ominous 
I should have fallen prone upon the eartn. Some- | words: 
| thing in his face, perhaps, warned her not to linger ‘You have had your will, Henry Morton. Your 
within reach of his arm, for when she had utttered | cruel cunning has slain the man I loved as surely as 
the words which stunned me, she started to her | if the knife had done its work wuder the maples 
feet again and fled to a little mound. in an open | long ago. In this world | am powerless to requite 
space, where the moonlight fell with full splendor. | you, but I stand now, driven there by your vindic- 
lhere she turned and stood watching us, like a | tiveness, at the gateway of the other world. If jou 
frightened fawn: and never was beauty on earth | believe in God, pray to Him; for it there is justice 
be ore so rare as hers at that dreadful moment. .As | where I am going, 1] will return thence to make your 


for the fools she had so cruelly deceived, we stood 
in the shadow, face to face, fury raging in out 
hearts and chaos thundering in our reeling brains! 
There must have been a struggle—a muscle- 
straining, limb-rending wrestle, such as that with 
which wild beasts contend for the mastery—but, I 
remember nothing of it. I recall nothing whatever 





| that happened then, until I found myself running at 


him, he was | 





full speed along the brink of the cliff overhanging 
the bridge road, and came to a halt, panting and 
exhausted, on the very spot wlere | had seen her 
standing, in all the glorious beauty of her excite- 
ment, after she had rescued Carstone from the peril 
of the blast. 

Carstone ! What meant this keen weapon, its hilt 
clutched convulsively in my right hand? What 
meant the red drops still slowly distilling from its 
glittering point, and the crimson stain that came 
off upon my left hand as 1 wonderingly felt of my 
wet right sleeve? Whose was that groan that still 
sounded so hollowly in my buzzing ears, mingled 
with a piercing shriek—a woman's heart-cry of 
agony—that still cuts into my brain like a knife? 
Oh, heaven! I was a murderer! I had slain one 
who had wittingly done me no wrong; who was 
merely my fellow-victim—both driven to despair to 
furnish sport for a coquette! A sudden tremor 
seized me—the light of the moon went out of my 
eyes as if a black pall had been drawn over the sky 
—and I sank upon the earth in utter unconscious- 
ness. 

When morning broke I still lay where I had fallen, 
but the warm beams of the sun, as it rose higher in 
the heavens, at last restored me to my senses. My 
first conscious movement was attended with a sharp 
pain in my left side, and as this roused me com- 
pletely, I mechanically placed my hand within my 
shirt. To my astonishment, I found that I was 
severely wounded; and on picking up the knife 
which still lay at my feet, 1 met with another sur- 
prise. It was not my own dagger, as I had sup- 
posed, when I found it in my hand just before I 


fainted, but a heavy bowie-knife, with the name of 


talph Carstone engraved on a silver plate set in 
the handle. On examination I found my own weapon 
still in its sheath, on my hip, and it was plain I had 
never drawn it in the struggle with Carstone at 
all. As these facts slowly entered my still bewil- 
dered brain, the conviction forced itself upon me 
that my antagonist had first wounded me, and that I 
had then wrested his weapon from him and slew 
him with it. If, indeed, I had slain him at all! 
Might it not be my own blood which ensanguined 
the knife? The thought brought me to my feet 
with all my strength restored, and in a very few 
moments | had regained the spot where the en- 
counter had taken place. 

The turf was trampled and torn, and ominous 
crimson stains marred, with an awful contrast, the 
pure white of the daisies that grew there: but my 
antagonist’s body, if he was dead, had disappeared. 
My resolution was quickly taken, and before noon 
of that day I had surrendered myself to the sheriff 
of the county, and related all the circumstances of 
the rencontre as I believed them to have occurred. 
My own character, and the standing of my family, 
gained instant credit for my statement, and I was 
immediately released on my personal pledge to 
answer if any charge was brought against me. 
Search was made for my antagonist, but no trace 
of him could be found, and none of his friends re- 
ceived any tidings of him. It was finally supposed 
that he had fled the neighborhood in chagrin at his 
defeat; a personal affray was too common an oc- 
currence in the Western country at that day to be 
remembered long; the public excitement at the 
matter soon subsided, and within a month even the 
name of Carstone seemed to be forgotten, 

Not by me, however. Aura’s name had never 
passed my lips in connection with the affray, so 
that the fact that she had also disappeared excited 
no remark as bearing upon Carstone’s flight. Far- 
mer Raybold had few intimates, his daughter none 
at all among the neighbors. She was, therefore, 
scarcely missed, and the few who did notice her 
absence were told by the farmer that she had gone 
East to visit some relatives. 

To me he told a different story—when I revealed 
to him the real facts of my collision with the en- 
gineer. What he had to say only confirmed my 
own belief, but with that confirmation it roused 
within me a demon of jealous rage that naught 
could satisfy save dire revenge. ‘The heartbroken 
old man felt sure that his daughter had fled with the 
missing man, and had forsaken him in his old age to 
become the light o’ love of a professed libertine. 
Raybold had known this Carstone long before he 
came to our part of the country, and that knowledge 
convinced him that where women were concerned 
Carstone had neither faith nor honor. 

T knew Aura too well now to believe that she 


life a curse. In the darkness and in the light, in the 

busy crowd and in the most utter solitude. you shall 

never escape me, for | will torture you all your lite 
| long. and when you lie down to die I will be close 
beside you, to bear yoursoul to that endless tor- 
ment to which | feel you have doomed mine!” 

It is needless to say that I laughed at these words 
then, deeming them a mere rhapsody uttered by a 
madwoman, | 


Lut they were burnt into my b.ain 
nevertheless, and not one has escaped my memory 
in all these years. He knows, who knoweth all 
things, that I have had cause to remember every 
syllable she spoke, every gesture she made, in the 
futal hour when we parted. ‘‘ And Satan came 
also’’ in the olden tii.e. Her fearful threat had 
been fulfilled to the uttermost, and either she or 
Satan possesses me, body and soul, here and here- 
alter. 

She died that night—poisoned, I believe, by her 
own hand —and IJ laughed aloud as | read the record 
in the public prints, saying triumphantly to myself, 
‘* The traitress hath met a righteous doom.”’ ‘ihen, 
my vengeance satisfied, I dismissed her from my 
mind, and plunging into the turmoil and din of the 
busy world, recalled her not for many days. 

But the curse was working none the less surely, 
and at last it fell, to wither up my manhood, de- 
stroy my courage and blast my life, under a tor- 
ture worse than any physical agony or ruthless 
bigotry ever dreamed of, even in the days of the 
Spanish Inquisition. head what I have still to 
relate, and then—if all pity has not been driven 
from your heart by the story of my sin—pity me; 
for, like the patriarch of old, my punishment is 
greaier than | can bear. 

The anniversary of Aura Raybold’s death had 
arrived, and for many months no recollection of 
her, whatever, had been presented to my mind. 
On this day in particular no thought in relation to 
her had occurred tome. 1 had been busily engaged 
all day in a congenial and pleasing employment, 
and when I entered my bedchamber at about 
eleven o'clock that night, having come straight 
from witnessing the performance of a diverting 
comedy at the theatre, I was in a very cheerful 
mood, and my mind was never more tree from 
thoughts of the supernatural, or gloomy ideas of 
any sort, than at that special tme. I mention this 
to show that no presentiment of evil hung over me, 
and that no morbid depression—no cause within 
myselt—had aught to do with bringing about the 
fearful occurrences of that dreadful night. 

Leisurely undressing, | turned out the gas and 
threw myself upon the bed, where I lay for more 
than an hour without the slightest disposition to 
sleep, but with all my senses wrapped in a delicious 
reverie full of pleasing images, though these had 
neither distinctness nor apparent purpose. Be- 
tween the half-drawn curtains over the window at 
the foot of my bed a ray of moonlight streamed 
into the room, faintly illuminating the central space 
near the casement, but seeming to increase the 
darkness of the shadows that filled the corners and 
remoter recesses of the chamber. 

Neither moonlhght nor shadows had attracted 
my attention previously, but just as the little silver 
bell of the clock on the mantel began to strike the 
hour of twelve, the pleasing fancies which had 
hitherto filled my mind fled as at the touch of an 
enchanter’s wand, and a strong consciousness of 
the ghastly contrast between the white light and 
black darkness surrounding :t entered my brain as 
with a leap. Even then no presentiment of coming 
evil affected me, but gradually | began to fill the 
shadows with images of dread, and a slowly 
increasing horror crept stealthily upon my senses 
until heart and brain were alike paralyzed with an 
unutterable agony of fear! 

I wonder that I did not swoon, as strong men 
often do from mere bodily fright, for this dread 
that I suflered far transcended aught of physical 
apprehension the veriest coward ever experienced. 
It stifled, bore me down, convulsed me internally, 
yet without allowing me the relief of the movement 
of a single nerve or muscle. It pressed upon me 
as with the palpable weight of lead, and | felt my 
eyeballs starting as if forced from their orbits by 
the mechanical pressure, while my mouth and lips 
became parched and dry as though filled with the 
corroding dust of lime. ‘The awful incubus of men- 
tal terror had mastered me in every joimt and limb 
and fibre, and from out of the black shadows en- 
veloping the pallid moonlight, a hundred million 
fiery fiends darted before my aching vision and 
seemed to dance fantastic reels in mad mockery of 
my miserable affliction. 

And now came the crowning horror! in the face 
of which all that had gone before was comparative 
bliss. The silvery circle of moonlight at the win- 
dow seemed suddenly to condense and assume the 








definite ontlines of a human form. More snd mare 
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distinct grew this appalling shape, untill it stood 


revealed as that of a woman clad in flowing robes of 
flame, which writhed and flickered about her 
shapely limbs, 


motion the long, curling tresses of golden hair that 
fell like a bridal vail around her terrible face. 

That face! Ah! do not the dead, indeed, revisit 
the living? It was the face of Aura laybold as I 


SUPPLEMEN 


and stirred with a ce ase less waving | 


had seen her last, on the day which had known her | 
rush unbidden into the presence of her Maker! 
The seal of the damned was set in her white fore- 
head, the eternal agony of her punishment was ex- 


eet in every pinched line of that wan face, but 
ier eyes still blazed with the fire of remorseless re- 
venge, and their triumphant glare at me proved, all 


| for hunting 


too surely, that in requital of my sins, my offended 
Ji a had de livere d me into her ruthless power! 

i oa a slow, gliding motion, floating rather than 
mi. this dreadiu spectre drew near my couch, 
and st aA glaring down at me as if exulting in my 
awful misery. 1 was cold, icy cold, to the very 
marrow—yet I felt me _ breath of her garment of | 
fla scorching me ym head to foot, and the 
deadly glances of her wrathful eyes piercing to my 
very soul like burning arrows. It was the fever 
and chill. at once, of a terror-ague which pene- 
trated every atom of my being, and robbed me 


utterly of will or power to esc 
ing peril, tho 


ape from the impend- 
igh | realized its imminence and felt in 


my inmost heart that my dead enemy would spare 
me no single pang. 
In death or madness only could such a struggle, 


if long continued, 
in mercy, both life 
no will to terminate 


end. I was spared, though not 
and reason—tor the demon had 
my torture with a single visita- 





tion. Scarcely had | taken in the tull horror of her 
presence at my side when she stooped over me and 
laid ‘ ‘r waste d hand upon my right shoulder. In- 
stantly a tingling, pricking sensation, as when the 
ulnar nerve is rudely struck, rushed quivering 
through the arm. From moment to moment this 
increased in violence, until the limb seemed full of 
red-hot needies, and now a voice—/er voice—in 
low, hissing tones, uttered these fearful words: 

‘In this world and the next you are delivered up 
to me. Twice ain shall | visit you here. The 
third time td 

The spectre withdrew its hand. An agoniziag 


pain darted through my shoulder, as if the arm had 
been suddenly wrenched from its socket; again the 
needles of fire seemed to pierce the quivering flesh, 
and a sensation as if the warm blood was bursting 
from the ends of my fingers followed. Then the 
fingers themselves seemed to be twisted one upon 
the other and bent backwards like hooks—all the 
nerves of my body appeared to be transformed 
into knots of writhing, apes, 4 gling worms—a yawn- 


ing, bottomless chasm flashed open beneath my 
bed, into which | reeled as if stricken by a levin- 
bolt— and down, down, down I fell, into the blivion 
of unconsciousness ! 

* » . * 7 * * 


My friends said, that roused by a loud crash in 


my room, they had entered and found me struggling 
upon the floor in a fit, and the physician who stood 
at iv bedside when I recovered my senses told me 


that | had suffered from a severe attack of epilepsy, 
No dad ut his inte rpret ation of my physical illness 
was perfectly correct. That disease might easily 
result froma mental shock not one-half as terrible 
as the dread experience | had passed through. I 
have endeavored to relate it in language that would 
convey some faint _ of its supernal horror, but I 
feel that I have failed, and that only to my own 
soul will the awful reality ever be fully apparent. 
Let me close the wretched record of my sin and its 
pee shment, therefore, as quickly as I may. <A few 
yrief words will now suffice to complete a narrative 
that has not been written at the dictate of my own 
will, and from which I gladly turn, longing—yet 
hoping nothing—for the final cat: istrophe. 

Twice since that fearful night, Aura Raybold’s 
spirit--true to her ominous threat—has made itself 
visible to me, each time accompanied by added 
mental terrors and increased physical tortures to 
myself. On both occasions the visitation has come 
between me and some great ambition of my life, 
frustrating my hopes and dashing the cup of 
success from my lips just as I was about to drink it 
to the lees. These coincidents are to me a strong 
proof that I am not deceived by some mental 
malady, and that the visions are realities in nowise 
evolved from a distempered fancy. Besides, I have 
long been certain that most of the important acts of 
my life have been controlled and directed by a will 
higher and stronger thai my own—a perverse, ma- 
lignant will that forees m2 to do and say, at the most 
critical moments, deeds and words that make dis- 
cord and anger where I would fain have had peace 
and confidence, that confuse my most carefully 
arranged plans, and leave me blind and bewildered 
when it is most necessary that | should see clearly 
and act wisely. 

And if this is really so—if I am not the victim of 
delusion as regards what has already occurred, 
what am I| to expect in the hereafter? Clearly that 
the Judge who has condemned my sin has already 
delivered me over to the executioner, and that 
Aura’s ghost which haunts me now—.A\ura whom | 
once loved so madly, and hunted to death so 
ruthlessly—will cling to m y side through all eternity, 

to add torture upon torture until my guilty spirit 
sinks in the lowest confines of despair ! 





SLEEPING IN A COLD ROOM, 


| ALL’S Journal of Health says that cold bed- 

chambers always imperil health and invite 
fatal diseases. Robust persons may safely sleep in 
a temperature = forty or under, but the old, the 
infant aud the frail, should never sleep in a room 
where the Bf ote is much under lity degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

All know the danger of going direct into the cold 
from a very warm room. Very few rooms, churches, 
theatres, and the like, are ever warmer than 
seventy degrees. If it is freezing out of doors it is 
thirty degrees, the difference being forty degrees 
more. Persons will be chilled by such a change 
in ten minutes, although they may be actively 
walking. 

But to lie still in bed, with nothing to promote the 


circulation, and breathe for hours an atmosphere of 


forty, or even fifty degrees, when the lungs are 
always at ninety-ei ight, is too great a change. 


Many persons wake up in the morning with inflam- 
mation of the lungs who went to bed well, and are 
surprised that this should be the case. The cause 
may often be found in sleeping in a room the win- 
dow of which had been hoisted for ventilation. 

The rule should be, everywhere during the part 
of the year when fires are kept burning to avoid 
hoisting outside windows. It1s safer and better to 
leave the chamber-door open,.as also the fireplace 

-then there is a draft up the chimney, while the 
room is not so likely to become cold. If there is some 
fire in the room all night, the window may be 
opened aninch. It is saier to sleep in a bad air all 
night, with a temperature over fifty, than in a pure 
air with a temperature under forty. The bad air 
may sicken you but cannot kill you; the cold air 
can and does kill very often 








THE MEN OF THE TREES. 
AN ADVENTURE IN MALACCA. 


T is now some years since the events occurred 


which I am about to describe. 1 was traveling 
at the time in Malayan India, and had made the ac 
quaintance of a number of the Scotch planters of 
Province Wellesley, who had given me accounts of 
adventures, whi h, to those of them living on the 
more remote plantations, were occurrences of 
every-day life. They gave glowing descriptions, 
too, of the abundance of the game in this favored 
region, of the beauty of the painted snipe which 


abounds in the new cane-fields, of the glorious op- 
portunities afforded in the forest-covered mountains 
the elephant, tiger, rhinoceros, and 
deer ; while th» Malays gave me accounts of a race 
of hairy men wearing tails, and inhabiting the wilds 
of Bukit Mer Tajum (the pointed hill.) They pro- 
bably meant the ape, commonly known among them 


planter and his wife, who preceded him, had been 
taken by surprise and murdered in their own house 
{ thought this would have fairly kept sleep from n . 


without the addition of a marvelous cloud of insect 
life. which the storm had driven in—beetles buzzing 
and banging about the room, and muequit 

1umerable, stinging and singing about ones ears 
| felt, however, tagged out, and soon dropped off 
into a profound sleep, from which I awoke with a 
start, to find Cain standing over me, brandishing a 
sword that flashed in the fl.ckering lampl ght he 
next moment he had dragged we out of bed, ery- 


ing, ‘‘ Follow me! take the revolver and sword just 
as you are! the Malays are on us !”’ 
I slipped on my shoes and followed him, armed 


and in my sleeping gear: but soon lost sight of him 
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in the darkness. | could still hear his voice calling, 
‘* Make for the fires! mike for the fire is! My God, 
they are burning the coolie houses!’ | shaped my 
way as well as | could in a straight course to the 
light of the nearest burning building. plu g and 
floundering throngh swampy ground and over fields, 
| till IT reached the house, and heard the ans of 
some one in great pain. I found th g had 
fallen down, and was aflame at one end h d 
the sufferer, who replied in Malay that he was | 
killed. 
In my endeavors to reach him | stumbled over a | 


as the ‘“‘orang-outan,’* or ‘‘ wild man.”’ I had a 
Madras servant of the name of Talep, who advised 
me strongly not to visit the interior of the province, 
as he had been cautioned against the ‘ orang- 
anto,’”’ or the malignant spirits of the forests, who | 
were seen at night flying about with swilt, poison- 
ous lights. I told him that I was quite prepared to 
face his fiery enemies, and that I had accepted an 


invitation from Mr. ¢ 
most distant in the 


ain to visit his plantation, the 
province, at the foot of a range 
of hills said to be inhabited by a tribe of blood- 
thirsty Malays. Talep signified his willingness to 
accompany me, as he was anxious fo satis!y himself 
about the ‘‘ orang-anto,”’ and the men with tails. 
He thought if he could only see one he might be 
able to persuade him to come down to the plains 
and civilized life, where his tail would be 
to him, and the envy of all other interior tailless 
beings. We selected a calm morning, and crossed 
the Straits, a distance of nine miles, in a Malay 
boat, to the nearest point in the province, landing 


at a native village. We engaged two wagons, each 
drawn by a pair of black water-buffaloes. The 
distance to my friend’s estate was fifteen miles. 


Talep and the baggage were stowed in the leading 
wagon, I followed in the other, enjoying for the 
first mile or two the beauty of the forest and jungle 
scenery. We had to pass through part of a man- 
grove swamp over an arm of land that had at no 
distant period been covered by the sea. It was in- 
teresting to notice how admirably this plant, which 
can only grow on the verge of the sea, had accom- 
plished the task of raising the land. The tortuous 
roots of each plant were raised over the water in a 
complete network, which had caught and retained 
the deposits of successive tides til 1t had been 
raised to form the dry land over which we were 
passing. We soon left the swamp for the main 
road, passing a number of Malay hamlets em- 
bowered in rich tropical foliage, and shaded with 
groves of banana and the broad leaves of the cocoa 
and areca palm-trees. 

Suddenly the sky became overcast with heavy 
masses of dark cloud. The bright day was trans- 
formed into dusk. The palms rocked uneasily in 
the breeze—the forest moaned and whispered of an 


approaching storm. Flocks of waterfowl shot 
across the sky, shrieking, fromthe darkness. Talep 


stopped and ordered ‘the men to put an extra 
covering of leaves over the wagons. ‘ Now,’’ he 
said, ‘‘the storm will be on us in a few minutes, 


and we have done what we can to keep the rain 
out.’’ We soon discovered, however, that the 
palm-thatched roofs of our conveyances were by no 
means watertight. 

The road grew darker until night seemed to have 
set in, when flash after flash of lightning developed 
a hundred unearthly hues in the foliage, followed 
by peals of thunder that shook the earth and rolled 
away in echoes through the forest. A strong 
earthy odor betokened the approach of rain, as it 
swept with a dull sound along the road, where for 
a moment we could mark its approach, before it 
was upon us like a solid sheet of tepid water. The 
covering of my cart was useless—the water came 
through like a steady shower-bath. 

The huge buffaloes plodded along, heedless of 
the storm. I shouted to the men to mind the 
ditches, as the road was now completely flooded 
over, and the carts were dragging through mud up 
to the axles. As long as we had a line of trees to 
guide us, the men kept the middie of the road; 
these stately guides were soon in the rear, and we 
were left to flounder through the flood, with ditches 
about six feet wide and nearly as deep on each 
side. It was too dark to see far ahead, and the 
turbid red water was lashed into foam by the 
bickering rain. 

The interior of my cart became soaked and slip- 
pery, and | was helplessly shunted from side to side 
as the vehicle plunged into the pitfalls of the sub- 
merged road. 1 was making a desjerate eflort to 
wedge myself into a corner, when | ‘heard a splash 
and a drowning ery. Talep, wagon, and baggage 
had disappeared in the ditch. 1! hastened, waist- 
deep in water, to the scene of the disaster. The 
driver had dived to extricate the drowning Talep, 
whom he brought up, looking little the worse. He 
next proceeded to unharness his bufialoes, after 
which he swam off with them down the ditch, and 
was followed by his companion and his animals 
before | could remonstrate. 1 was thoroughly un- 

yrepared for such a piece of cool audacity. | would 

fone fired over their heads to bring them to reason, 
but my firearms were under water. They were off, 
and there was no mistake of that. |-amp and dis- 
agreeable as I felt, | could not sustain the grave 
diguity which the dilemma demanded. | laughed 
ouuight, to the disn.ay of Talep, who was certain 
that he felt the evil iniiuences of the ‘‘ orang-anto ” 
coming over him. Something was to be done. We 
could not wait here unul l’rovidence should disperse 
the deluge. It was equally clear that we could not 
drain the cart, and that at any rate we could not 
pull it up to my friend’s plantation, or even the 
road. 

it was under water, and so was my book of 
directions; and neither of us felt inclined for a 
descent into the ditches. It was growing darker— 
night was evidently coming on in earnest. We 
shouted until hoarse, and were at length answered 
by the report of a gun, followed by a voice, which 
was evidently hailing us. 1 pushed on in the direc- 
tion of the sound, followed by Talep, until we 
reached a cane-field, when | again shouted for help, 
and was answered by my fend the planter, who 
had come out to meet us. Mr. Cain had a good 
laugh at our misfortunes, and explained that the 
ruflian drivers knew well enough where they were, 
but feared his wrath. We were soon beneath his 
hospitable roof, where I forgot the day's adventure 
in the agreeable society ot our host. Our chiet 
topic of conversation was home and the old country, 
which kept us up till near midnight; Mr. Cain then 
lit a small lamp, and showed me up to my bed- 
room; passing to a chest of drawers in one corner 
of the room, he then produced a revolver and sword, 
and gravely handing them to me, requested that ] 
should — one under my pillow, and keep the 
other close at hand, adding that I must not be 
startled by a midnight attack from a hill tribe. He 
had heard rumors of approaching danger, and 
thought it well to be prepared for the worst, as the 





a fortune | 





huge warm body; next moment I had received a 
poke in the ribs, and found that 1 had narrowly 
= ay ed being impaled on the horn of a huge water- 
buffalo stret tched out in the shed. I found the man 
> had declared himself killed was only slightly 
shed by the falling ratters; and that we were 
the victims of a false alarm. The storm, which had 
been raging with unabated violence during the 
night had blown down the coolie houses, which had 
caught fire. 
The forenoon of the next day was devoted to 
sleep. After dinner I was shown a very large 
crocodile that was trapped in an adjoining streain, 
on the bank of which a laborer had been bathing 
| his child, when the monster caught the babe in its 
huge jaws. The alarm spread: the entire gang of 
coolies assembled, dammed the stream at two 








pee. and caught the huge reptile with a baited 
100k. 

From my bedroom the view extended over a vast 
extent of hill-country, covered with jungle and 
forest, the hunting-grounds of a tribe of hali-savage 
Malays, who were a great source of trouble and 
anxiety to my friend Cain. 

1 could find no further trace of the tailed men 
than that they lived in the mountains further inland. 

The tribe of men most nearly approaching to the 
brute in their habits that I have met with during my 
travels is known as Jacoon. ihe Jacoons are 
found dwelling in trees in the interior of Johore. 








PITTSBURGH. 


BY consulting a valuable work entitled ‘ Pitts- 
) burgh, its Commerce and Industry.”’ prepared 
in 1870 by Messrs. Lowry, Mills & Myers, we tind 
that Pittsburgh furnishes forty-six per cent. of all 
the glass, ninety-eight per cent. of all the steel, 
and thirty-eight per cent. of all the iron manufac- 
tured in the United States. In 1870 Pittsburgh 
contained twenty-one bottle and phial factories, 
twenty-three window-glass factories, thirty-five 
flint and lime glass factories, nine steel establish- 
ments, thirty-two iron and two copper mills. The 
total capacity of her large metal working mills is 
not less than eighty to one hundred tons per day; 
nine have nail factories connected with them. The 
value of the annual products of the iron mil!s alone 
was in 1870 over twenty-three millions of dollars ; it 
must be now over twenty-six millions. 

The average daily consumption of pig-metal was 
about 1,200 tons. Upwards of 380,000 tons of pig- 
metal were consumed annually in the mills and 
foundries of Pittsburgh. This was three years ago, 
and the figures have been largely swelled since 
that time. 

The number of coke ovens in 1870 was 856, and 
their annual product over 20,000,000 bushels. Pitts- 
burgh included also then six cotton factories, six 
lead factories, twenty-seven machine shops, eleven 
brass foundries, nine chair and cabinet factories, 
four malleable iron foundries, twenty-three brick 
yards, two glass mold factories eight potteries, 
four plow factories and the largest cannon foundry 
in the United States, together with 280 manufactur- 
ing establishments. 

The amount of capital invested in the mines 
about Pittsburgh is about thirteen millions of do liars 
the amount of coal annually mined, over one hund- 
red millions of bushels; the population of the col- 
lieries and coke districts pumber about forty 
thousand; the capital invested in tugs, barges and 
boats engaged in exporting Pittsburgh coal and 
coke is about eleven millions, and to this must be 
added the capital invested in railway transport- 
ation. 

The report of the Supervisor of the Seventh 
District for 1870 shows that 156 steamers of all 
classes, having an aggregate tonnage of 40,104 
tons, were inspected at Pittsburgh. It is hardly 
necessary to re.er to her industries in detail; the 
figures given illustrate the amazing progress made 


in a little over thirty years; and it is enough to say | 


now that the city continues to grow steadily in 
population, industrial enterprise and wealth. Its 
influence extends fiity miles in every direction from 
its nominal boundaries and its present stability at 
the close of a disastrous monetary panic attests the 
solid foundations on which its wealth rests. 


MOBBING A QUEEN. 


N extraordinary adventure occurred to Queen 
A Olga, 0} Greece, sister-in- 
of Wales, ensuing from the exuberant loyalty of the 
Hellenic colony at Galaiz. On passing that town 
on her way down the Danube, a deputation of Hel- 
lenic residents came on board the royal yacht and 
begged her majesty to land and show herself to her 
loving subjects. Giving her arm to the Grand Duke 
Nicholas, her Majesty landed at the courtyard of 
the Danube Steamship Company. Queen Olga had 
hardly stepped ashore when a sudden rush was 
made, and her Majesty was separated from the 
Grand Duke and forcibly carried by the surging 
crowd out of the yard into the street. Here their 
loyalty broke all bounds; and, laying hands on 
their sovereign’s dress, they 
amongst ihe as relics. The Queen, however, did 
not lose her presence of mind, but forced her way 
into a baker’sshop. As it was, her Majesty escaped 
in the same condition as that of France at this mo- 
ment, whose mantle, according to M. Hugo's latest 
rhapsody, has its shirt torn off. Her Majesty was 
then escorted on board by the gendarmes, and had 
hardly placed herself in the hands of her Mistress 
of the Robes, when the cry was raised that the 
hope of the Hellenes, Prince Constantine, was 
missing. A search was made, and his Royal High- 
ness was soon found hoisted on the shoulders of a 
stalwart son of Hellas, who had managed to slip on 
board, and was exhibiting the little Prince to an 
admiring crowd of his countrymen on shore. 


law to the Princess | 








|. were talking about Lady Tre-s 


| Debardeuse, 





began to divide it | 





GREEN FIELDS IN SIGHIY. 


A 


T the portals of the morning 


Stood a d et; 
A 
as 
A 
i ar 
Look f ‘ 
suWw he 
Sk wi \ 
Here I I een 5 
And with 
Starter! he ' ght; 
But in vain he 1 ’ - 
The t x t 
War r , 
W ips \ ur 
Onwa ! t g 
He : ht 
Saw et t the t ws 
i i ys 
I I s Gal rive _ 
I > only wis wait, 
Till the Master calls us over, 
And unbars the pearly gate. 
"T an T 
THE MASKED BAI 
0 
HOW I MADE THE ACQUAINTANCE 
OF LADY TRESSILIAN 
BY 
C. G. ROSENBERG. 
66 7 ES, Ned! It was at a masked ball, I first 
/ made the acquaintance of the charming 
little woman.”’ 

“The | ttle woman! A masked ball!’’ 
ejaculated Mr. Edward Fever-ham, with an mis- 
takable accent of disbelief. After a moment's re- 
flection, he, however, added with an apparently 
relieved air: ‘Eh! I know what you mean. A 
private one, where everybody takes off lis or her 


mask before they are allowe d to sit down to supper. 


All perfectly correct and proper 
“Not at all, my good fellow! ’ 
“Eh! How, then” 


“It was a public one.”’ 

“A public gathering of. Ha! the mob, and, by 
Jove, in masks ?”’ 

The accent with which this was uttered was that 
of one who believes his triend to be partially 
cracked, or, in other words, a very proper candi- 
date for the interior of a lunatic asylum. But what 
was it compared with Ned's open look of unmiti- 
gated horror, when I continued— 

‘Neither was it, at, by any means, @ decidedly 
reputi uble one, even of that class.’ 
‘What are you saying? 

“Twenty-eight years since, I saw her.” 

“ Are you losing your senses, Hugh?’’ 

“ By no means, my good fellow! She was dressed 
as a Debardeuse.”’ 

“Stark, staring mad, by Jove!’ he muttered, 
between his closed teeth. 

* At the Opéra-Comique, in Paris.” 

‘‘Crazy as a loon!” cried my friend. 

And, as he said this, he jumped to his feet, 
graspe -d his hat, and was about leaving me. 

‘What 1s the matter, Ned ?’ 

‘“‘ I’ve just remembered an engageinent I had, my 
dear boy !’’ he stammered out. 

The delightful old donkey was never a good hand 
at deception, and when, as in this instance he very 
certainly did, he was telling a lie, his face and his 
tone always betrayed that he was doing so. Sol 
very sharply told him to— 

‘Sit down!”’ 

‘Upon my word, Hugh!” he began. 

“‘T won't allow you,” | said, taking his hat from 
his unresisting hand,and placing it on the side- 
table—‘‘ to leave an old Harvard chum in sucha 
sudden manner, upon his return to his own country, 
after an absence of some six or seven years.”’ Then 
pushing him back again into his chair, I asked, 
** What does it mean?” 

“ Well, you see, old boy, 





you—eh !—yes !—you 
lian, you know, and 
—when you said Opéra-Comijve, and dressed as a 
why, that was b ch. But, you 
see by Jove, when you said it w as thirty- -eight—— 

« Twenty-eight years since, Ned ! 

‘It's all the same. The idea is so perfectly pre- 
posterous. kh. by Jove! you know it is. 

‘*No, I don’t!” 

‘There now, you're at it again. When anybody 
can see who looks at her bright eyes and delicate 


iadeno 


skin—eh! she must have been quite a baby, if, 
positively, indeed, by Jove, she was out of her 
cradle “je 


‘Yes; I must admit, her youth is wonderfully 

well preserved.” 

** Well preserved !’’ Ned gasped out. 

* Certainly—seeing she is only some five years 
younger than myself.”’ 

“ Five years younger than you are?” 

“ And | am now close on my foriy-inth year.” 

Edward Feversham bent ‘k in the evsy-chair, 
into which | had forced him, limp and ilaccid. 

His eyes looked helplessly to my face. He tried 


ba 


to make his thoughts inte le. At least I saw 
his lips move. However, the only words I could 
manage to hear him utter—these were under his 
breath—were : ‘ By Jove! 

For some few moments | remained silent. I had 


almost forgotten the dazed and troubled looks of 
my whilom college-mate. My thoughts had wan- 
dered back to that night of fi: ishing fights and silks 
and velvets and tinsel, and tw nkling feet, and eyes 
shining through the eyclet-holes in their masks, and 
music, and Clos Vougeot and Dry Sillery, which 
merged in a touch of danger, and led to my becom- 
ing the friend of my then mere acquamtance— Guy 
Tressilan. He had, at that time, no handle to his 
name. His father, the old baronet, was alive. In 
truth, he was then in Paris, living in a measure 
upon his wits, in consequence of a quarrel with his 
parent, of which I never felt at liberty to inquire 
the reason. 

I had English blood and connections, although 
the Southerners of that day would have classified 
me as a Yankee, forgetting we both came in large 
measure from the same stock. It was, | suppose, 
owing, in some measure, to this, that | and Tressilian 
were drawn together as acquaintances. 

He was, by no means, in the best of possible 
odor with the English Embassy. His nce 
with his father, in all probability, led to this. ge 
family connection with our own Embassador, I 
was entitled to hold a good footing with regard to 


(Continued on page 154 ) 
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THE MASKED BALL. 
(Continued from page 151.) 


it. This made me, at the time, a serviceable point- 
dappui to the young man. A natural liking for 
each other also promoted this. 

‘*So it chanced—— But, what was I thinking of? 

Ned Feversham had een almost completely for- 
gotten by me. As my eye hy chance rested again 
on his limply querulous look, I could not help 
smiling, and I said : 

‘*Look here, old fellow! 
dine with me.” 

‘But, I've just remembered an——’’ he com- 
menced saying. 

He was repeating his previous, and I may say, in- 
variable excuse for abandoning any society he de- 
sired to rid himself of, but I cut him short by an 
offer which I knew his curiosity would jump at, the 
instant it was made. 

‘‘Remain, Ned; and after we have fed, I will 
tell you the whole story of my first meeting wih 
Lady Tressilian.”’ 

My friend’s face at once cleared into light and 


You must stop and 


animation. The flaccidity of his demeanor at once 
ae ar 
‘No !—Will you, though? By Jove !—eh! If so, 


I'll stay.”’ 

“I generally dine in my own apartment, Ned! 
However, the choice is yours. If you prefer it, 
we'll go below.”’ 

‘No! Surely,eh! I couldn't think of it.’’ 

“‘T see, out of politen¢ ss.” 

““’Pon honor! | wouldn't disarrange your habits 
on any account. Besides——”’ 

““You fear I might forget my bribe to you for 
omitting to keep your previous engagement,” I 
remarked, with a laugh. 

‘“‘Now, eh! Really, Hugh Lorton! I never 
thought of any such thing.” 

‘* Well, then, let me order dinner. 
shall have the tale.”’ 

Of course, as a Christian writer, I avoid tempting 
my readers by a description of the meal. It was 
served up in the usual style such orders are 
measured out at the Fifth Avenue, or any other 
first-class hotel. Lut I must not, in common justice 
to Feversham, refrain from declaring that he showed 
himself afterwards an absolutely model listener. 
Scarcely once did he interrupt me, after the cloth 
had been removed, and he had lit the post-prandial 
weed, which ajpears to be a matter of necessity 
with all bachelors who have managed to survive 
their thirtieth year. Neither did he close his eyes 
in sleep, nor evince any tendency to amuse himself 
in that line—a rare virtue, whether it be in listening 
man or woman. So, now, 1 think, I may fairly go 
on with 


After it, you 


My Srory. 


‘‘As I told you, my dear Ned, when you chose to 
believe me insane ’’—Feversham nodded his head 
in an emphatic manner. as if he would imply the 
doubt was by no means altogether removed—* it 
was some twenty-eight years since that I first made 
the acquaintance of Lady Tressilian. She was then 
some sixteen years of age, and I am constrained to 
grant that your doubts respecting my lunacy were 
not totally unjustifiable, as she very certainly has 
worn remarkably well. Indeed, at present, did I 
not know how old she undoubtedly is, I should 
scarcely believe her birth antedated the year when 
I first saw her. (Guy was a young man——”’ 

‘* But who is Guy ?”’ 

‘* Her present husband 

‘His name, then——”’ 

“Ts William Guy Curtis Tressilian. He had not 
then succeeded to the baronetcy. Why all his 
acquaintances, including myself, who were on suf- 
ficiently good terms with him, always dropped the 
William in speaking of him or to him, I cannot tell. 
Nor, indeed, does it matter. He was then a year or 
two older than] was. I omitted mentioning that our 
knowledge of each other commenced in Paris. We 
had known each other for some three or four 
months. 

‘* He was a dashing and fine young man, with little 
of that impertinent hauteur which was then, as it is 
now, 4 distinctive qualification of the Englishman 
of tolerably good birth. I liked the fellow, and, 
without being suspected of over-estimation of my- 
self, I may say that Guy liked me. 

‘One day he came into my rooms at Meurice’s, 
and flung himself upon the lounge, saying, ‘ What 
are you going to do this evening?’ I told him ‘I 
had no engagement.’ He then asked me to attend 
the snebol ball at the Opéra-Comique with him. 
Perhaps, had I known why he asked me, I might 
have declined. But, no! At present, I certainly 
should. Then, I was younger than I am now, and I 
presume the devil that is in all youth would have 
accepted the spice of excitement with happy 
promptitude. 

“He had already secured the tickets, not doubt- 
ing my ready acquiescence. But to my intense as- 
tonishment, he had also, as he assured me, procured 
two disguises. ‘I say, Guy!’ I exclaimed, ‘you 
and I have no right to make fools of ourselves. No 
gentieman ever attends a masked ball except in 
mufti.’ ‘I felt certain you would object,’ he ejacu- 
lated. ‘But it is absolutely necessary.’ ‘ What 
for?’ Idemanded. He would tell me nothing—said 
that I would not help a friend out in a scrape he 
Ifad to get through with—told me my heart was 
harder than the nether millstone.” 

“Eh! Because you didn’t choose to——” 

“Incase myself in the habiliments of a Panta- 
loon !”” 

“No, by Jove! though?” 

“Precisely! Well, his persistent entreaty won 
upon me. i own, at the moment it considerably 
astonished me; but when I saw the reason of it— 
his present wife—all astonishment was removed. 
He might have been pardoned had he gone upon 
his knees to me, in his eager entreaties for the 
assistance of a friend. You will naturally inquire 
why, if I had been obdurate, he could not have 
found some nearer friend than I was, to supply my 
place. Firstly, Ned, it was too late. Secondly, 
without self-flattery, I may say he had seen enough 
of me to know | might be trusted in such a case as 
the present turned out to be. What wasit? Wait, 
and you shall hear. We fed together. About 
eight o’clock we arrayed ourselves in similar cos- 
tume—he went as a Pantaloon also—and I must 
say, as I told him, we carried out his name to per- 

fection. Two bigger ‘ guys’ than we looked you 
never saw. As I contemplated my reflection in the 
large mirror between my windows I felt ashamed 
ot myself, and told him so. However, I felt I was 
in for it. After agreeing to go with him in that dis- 
gusting disguise, | was unable to back out. Soa 
voiture de remise was summoned by one of the 
waiters, who saw us enter it, with a decorously 
vailed smile upon his face, for which I should have 
greatly relished applying the toe of my right boot 
to the sitting portion of his person. [ will guaran- 
tee that two full days should have elapsed before 
he employed that part in occupying chair or stool 
again, without a keen memory of the application. 

‘“‘In the carriage, Guy pinned two scarlet bows 
upon his left shoulder and mime—I mean one on 
each. When I inquired why he did so, he answered 


"9 


that it was for the purpose of recognizing each 
other if we separated in the throng which we 
should be sure to find in the centre of the theatre. 
‘There are certain tc be so many Pantaloons in the 
place, you know, Lorton!’ ‘Then, why could you 
not have selected some other disguise ?’ I fretfully 
exclaimed. ‘These are the safest!’ ‘Safest!’ 
‘Yes, my dear old fellow! 1 don’t mind telling you 
now, we are on the way to the theatre. You are 





| roared out, in astonishment. 


about to aid in an abduction.’ ‘An abduction!’ I 
‘Yes! Of a poor 
child I intend saving from a life of infamy, or pos- 
sibly,’ he added, gritting his teeth, ‘ from an early 
death.’ ‘For what purpose?’ I slowly asked. Let 
me own, to my shame, I suspected him of a wish to 
substitute for this hfe one of which he might par- 
take the sin. ‘That of making her my wife,’ was 
the sharp answer. I seized his hand and gave ita 
hearty squeeze. ‘I ought to have known you 
better.’ If I had er some ten years older I 
should, itis more «'».. » robable, have favored him 
with any amount of we.idly advice to keep out of 
matrimony with a girl whose position rendered 
such a career possible, as that of which he had 
spoken. The twenties, however, do no shrink from 
chances which mignt appall those who are in or over 
their thirtieth year. So I] did not even think of any 
such counsel. 

‘“*Nor indeed when I first saw the lovely and 
innocent face of Marguerite Dubois— and it was 
merely for a moment | had an opportunity of see- 
ing it that evening—should I, if my years had 
counted a hundred, have dreamed of dissuading 
him from his purpose! You know how lovely Lady 
Tressilian now 1s?’ 

“Yes! Eh! I do, by Jove!” ejaculated Fev- 
ersham. 

‘* Believe me, then, she was far more charming! 
A young flower, plucked, you might have believed, 
in the gardens of Paradise. Don’t grin, Ned. You 
look like a fool when you do. I admit it sounds 
stupid in a man of my age to talk like a love-sick 
boy; but when I recall that touchingly beautiful 
baby-face, with its blue eyes, and its wealth of 
golden hair, which framed its two peach-like 
cheeks, I can’t help doing so. Let me tell you it 
was lucky for Guy he had arranged the aflair with 
her before lsaw her, or—— But lam as big anidiot 
now as I was when I first looked on that marvelous 
little face. Heigho! I can’t help it, Ned. 

‘‘When we arrived at the Opéra-Comique, and 
had presented our tickets at the box-office, we 
entered the corridor, and passed through the cen- 
tral avenue in the boxes on to the stage. 

‘* You have seen a masked ball in Paris, of course? 
Yes. But you have seen it in the way an American 
entleman sees it. You have not formed part of it. 

did then, for the first and only time. Let me tell 
you, between ourselves, there is something posi- 
tively delirious in its whirling and mad gayety. It 
may be bad taste in me to say so, but a visitor in 
mufti cannot enjoy it as he can who mingles with 
the seethingly mad mass of humanity that, in dis- 
guise, flirts, jests, sups, intrigues, drinks champagne, 
and cancans upon the floor and in the supper- 
rooms, 

“* At all events, I found it so, during the first part of 
the evening. Ihad entered the theatre disgusted with 
my disguise. In some ten minutes I began to relish 
it. No one knew me; I could say or do anything I 
chose, without incurring the danger of recognition. 

“To tell the truth I was fast losing my common 
sense, and was commencing a furiously fast con- 
versation with a Columbine, who had remarkably 
pretty feet and ankles, and exhibited through the 
upper portion of her mask bewilderingly black 
eyes, when Guy pressed my arm. ‘For heaven’s 
sake, Hugh, take care!’ His words recalled me to 
myself, and, with a jest, I swung myself free from 
the detainng fingers of Columbine, who bestowed 
a parting salutation on Guy, couched in terms 
which told me, beyond any possibility of doubt, the 
sort of woman she was. This recalled my senses, 
and, in company with Tressilian, I ascended to the 
first tier of boxes. Here he sto ped at a private one 
on the right of the stage, and knocked twice in a 
peculiar manner. It was opened by a handsome 
woman in the dress of a Debardeuse. The reasonI 
say handsome, is that she was unmasked. She was, 
however, considerably past thirty, and gave evi- 
dence of herage. Fora moment] looked at Guy. He 
laughed. ‘This is Madame Lacroix, Lorton,’ he 
said. *‘ Allow me to make you known to each other. 
She-has consented to act as your and my accom- 
plice on this occasion.’ 

‘‘Madame and myself interchanged salutations, 
and then he drew me to the front of the box, where 
the lady joined us. She was small and delicately 
formed, and I remarked that the sash and silk at the 
sides of her loose trowsers were blue. Indeed, blue, 
black and white formed the whole colors of her 
costume, save a scarlet bow knotted to the collar 
of the shirt which formed the upper portion. 

‘ After remaining there for several minutes, he 
pointed out a group of three persons passing up the 
stage opposite us. One of them was costumed 
meer like our companion. Jetite in figure, she 
would have presented a thorough duplicate of 
madame, had it not not been for the indescribable 
maidenly girlishness of her movement. I could not 
forbear a hurried glance at the female next me. 
With a low laugh, and an exquisitely musical voice, 
she uttered: ‘A good imitation! Am I not, 
monsieur?’ I could not help replying to her: ‘A 
capital one.’ The two other persons with the 
Debardeuse on the floor of the theatre were, an un- 
masked man in black—I knew him by sight. He 
was a wealthy and titled French roué, as hideous in 
face as he was corrupt and demoralized in life and 
conversation—and an individual appareled in a 
Louis Quatorze costume. He was masked, old 
——. but tall: and straight as an arrow. 
‘ That man,’ said Guy, with an indescribable accent 
of loathing and contempt, as he indicated the 
masked man, ‘is the uncle of my little one. In 
order to insure his possession of her small pro- 
perty, he has sold her to the Marquis de 

he infernal scoundrel!’ ‘They are both alike,’ 
murmured Madame ,Lacroix, in unmistakable and 
very good English. As I glanced at her, slightly 
surprised, she, with a mocking tone, informed me 
that she was English herself, of the same country 
as I was. On the last point I did not consider it 
necessary to undeceive her, although she subse- 
quently learned where I really came from. Indeed, 
to tell you the truth, she is established as a leading 
dressmaker in this city, and, although now rather 
old, conducts a remarkably fine business.”’ 

“Eh! Not Madame ?” ejaculated Feversham. 








“T don’t intend telling you, Ned.’”’ He pouted 
at this brief manner of cutting him short, but re- 
‘The 


= his equanimity as I continued. 
argain, however, is not yet consummated,’ 
added Tressilian ; ‘nor shall it be, if you help me.’ 
I nodded my head emphatically, and he went on: 
‘I thank you, Lorton. I was sure you would not 
failme. Now, listen.’ He then told me what his 
plan was. It was simple, and not over-compli- 
cated, but had the merit of being original. As it 
succeeded, you can learn it, by my telling you what 
followed. In accordance with his wishes, I de- 
scended to the floor of the house, and in the midst 





of one of the dances circled round it, in an oppo- 
site direction to that in which the three figures I 





_SUPPLEMENT TO FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 


have mentioned had been passing. As I en- 
countered them, I saw the child, in the same 
costume as Madame Lacroix, start, and was even 
more impressed by her seemingly helpless maidenly 
girlishness than I had hitherto been. As she did 
so the Marquis de ——— scowled at me, and 
muttered something in the ear of Monsieur Dubois, 
which caused that individual to turn his eyes—his 
face was masked, as I earlier mentioned. -upon me. 
He honored me with the approving words of 
‘scélérat’ and ‘coquin,’ interlarded in an angry 
French ejaculation. Then he hurried past me. 

‘* As Guy had told me to do, I turned round and 
hurried after them. When passing them I made a 
low and seemingly sigmficant bow to the girl. In 
an instant she removed her mask, an action I had 
by no means anticipated. If she believed me to be 
Tressilian, which was possible, for I was much 
about his size, and the bow of scarlet silk was evi- 
dently intended for her eyes, she must have 
supposed that I had recognized her costume. Con- 
sequently there was no necessity for her compro- 
mising herself. 

‘Yet, child as she then was, Marguerite Dubois 
may have feared Guy might err. As if any man, 
who had seen and been attracted by such a marvel- 
ously beautiful and innocent face, could have done 
so! Instinct would have pointed her out to him 
anywhere and in any disguise. Ay, Ned! She 
might have changed the trumpery velvet and satin, 
in which she was dressed, a dozen times, for any 
other of the meaningless fripperies worn by the 
female masks, and yet been sure of recognition. 
Having once seen her maidenly loveliness, I feel 
certain my heart must have recognized her in the 
most widely varying garbs. You may stare as 
much as you like, Mr. Edward Feversham, but it 
was so. The charm of those timidly girlish eyes— 
beautiful as they still are, they are no longer what 
they then were—might have induced me to sell my 
soul to the Old Gentleman underground, to have 
won a single approving smile from them. 

“Yes, Ned, to have gained her love—always 
peeme y Tressilian had been cut of the way— 
verily believe I would not only have sold my soul 


| to the Old Vagabond, but have consented to his 


entering on possession of it at a remarkably short 
date. 

“1 tell you, you can’t, in any way, imagine how 
wondrously exquisite the lines of her baby-beauty 
actually were. But I begin to drivel like a big 
spooney. Let me continue what I propose telling you. 
When the child unmasked, the tall Louis Quatorze 
rascal seized her roughly by the shoulder with his 
oft-hand—that of the arm on which hers was not 
resting. ‘ Mask, little vixen!’ he growled out in 
French. ‘ Do you think I don’t know what you un- 
masked for?’ She uttered a delicious little cry of 
pain. My blood boiled, and, but for the surging 
rush of a dozen dancers, I should have given 
the long rascal something to remember his bru- 
tality by. 

‘Perforce, however, I was carried away by 
them, and in another instant found a hand clinging 
comfidingly to my arm—a delicate little hand, too. 
I turned my head, and, for an instant, was really 
staggered. There was the—No! apparently the 
same Debardeuse, blue, black and vilte, with the 
scarlet bow at her throat! 

‘‘The delusion was all but perfect, for she was 
now masked, and the lace fringing the lower part 
of the covering of her face hid the more pronounced 
and fleshy portion of her chin. 

“*T at once recollected what I was to do, and led 
her in the direction of the principal entrance to the 
floor of the opera-house. As we were swept along 
towards it, 1 heard what the Anglo-Saxon calls a 
row, somewhere behind us. There was the tall 
vagabond’s deep bass voice, and Guy’s vigorous 
Anglo-Saxon treble. Then I heardablow. Upon 
my soul, Ned, I would have turned back, for the 
crowd round me had paused, and some of them 
were forcing their way in the direction of the 
struggle. 

“* Harriet Lacroix, however, had hold of me. You 
can’t imagine how much muscle she had. But, on 
reflection, I must admit she has since developed 
wonderfully. Her little hand gripped my arm like 
a steel claw. I was dragged to the entrance. 
There she allowed me to stop, and fell into my 
arms. 

‘She was a consummate actress. You, Ned, 
would have believed her fainting had you been 
looking on. I, however, knew better. She almost 
squeezed my breath out of me. If I had not seen 
the baby-face of Marguerite Dubois, I really think 
that contact with Lacroix might have quickened 
my feelings towards her. But much time was not 
allowed me for any such emotion. I heard a voice 
roaring out, hoarse with fury: ‘There he is, ‘le 
scélérat!’ and at the same time a hand was laid 
upon my shoulder, and a roughly authoritative 
voice bade me— Unmask!’ 

‘‘T should have used my own strength to thrust 
off the little Lacroix, and squared out at the 
gen-d’arme. who had so impudently interfered 
with the relaxation of an American citizen, had not 
diablesse raised her head, turned, and removed her 
mask. The lanky specimen of Louis Quatorzieme 
rascality seemed petrified. ‘Eh bien! mon 
Anatole. So lhave the incomparable pleasure of 
meeting you again!’ ‘Then, she whispered in 
English to me, ‘ Don’t be a fool, but unmask, too.’ 
She was evidently, for the moment, mistress of the 
situation. The gen-d’arme looked first at her and 
then at Anatole. His face was uncovered, and was 
about as disreputable-looking a specimen of middle- 
class vagabondism as you could light upon in all 
Paris. 1 had removed my mask, also, by this time. 
‘Hillo! What’s the matter, Lorton?’ sung out a 
voice close by my ear. Then the individual who 
gave utterance to this cry of astonishment burst 
into a fit of laughter, which the shameless little 
hussy, who had still hold of my arm, also joined 
in. ‘Egad! So you're in tow with Lacroix!’ It 
was Tom Butler, secretary to our Embassador. He, 
however, was dressed en régle, black coat, pants, 
and white choker, while I was—— Ned, two cents 
would have been a sufficient bribe fur me at that 
minute to have knocked him down. Anatole 
Dubois was gesticulating wildly to the Gallic police- 
man, explaining matters, and attempting to induce 
him to assist him in a further search for Guy and his 
runaway niece.”’ 

‘But where was the marquis ?”’ 

‘Oh! he had cleared out at the first probability 
of a row.” 

* And—eh! 
Feversham. 

‘* How the deuce should I, unless you name him?”’ 
I retorted sharply. 

‘‘By Jove! Guy Tressilian and little Blue-eyes, 
you know.” 

‘Hold your tongue, if you wish me to tell you. 
As we were engaged in this pleasing interlude in 
the evening’s amusement, I felt the steel claw again 

ipping my arm, as the voice of Miss or Mrs. 

acroix rung out, melodiously but eaten 
‘Oh, my Anatole, you are a perfidious wretch! 
You used to love me, but you have abandoned me 
for a little thing you call your niece. Come back 
to me, mon cher Anatole! and I'll forgive you.’ 
With a savage oath Anatole broke away, as 1 saw 
Guy Tressilian, dressed in sober black, with a little 


you know who?’ again queried 
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blue domino clinging timidly to his arm, advancing 
towards us. The unlucky specimen of Louis 
Quatorze noblesse rushed against him, but was re- 
pelled with an energy which threw him forcibly 
upon the little diavoline, who was still imploring her 
Anatole to return to her. She loosed me and em- 
braced him. As I heard a yell of pam from Ana- 
tole, I seized the arm of Tom Butler. ‘No you 
don’t, old boy! not if I know myself. Arm-in-arm 
with a Pantaloon—never!’ Breaking from me, he 
disappeared. At the same time, Tressilian whis- 
pare in my ear: ‘ A thousand thanks for what you 
lave done, Lorton; we can never forget it.’ We! 
yes—hang it all! my reputation in Paris would be 
ruined. Good society—that is to say, good foreign 
society—in that city would ostracise me. And all 
for what? For the love affair of somebody else, a 
love affair in which, could I have taken his place, | 
would have gone through every annoyance | had 
encountered if they had been centupled a hund:ed 
times over. Just at this moment a wrinkled-looking 
face confronted me. ‘ Monsieur Lorton, | believe?’ 
‘Yes, monsieur.’ It was the Marquis de — ; 
All right. He was going to challenge me. I'd 
blow the cursed old roué’s brains out. Drawing 
myself up as straight as a ramrod, I contemplated 
the hoary scamp, but he was not hoary, although 
he ought to have been. He wore a brown wig, 
and his mustache was dyed of a raven black. ‘ Will 
Monsieur Lorton allow me to congratulate him?’ 
‘Congratulate me, Monsieur le Marguis !’ He con- 
tinued: ‘ I am sufficiently aged, and have made mes 
epreuves. Consequently, no small or unworthy 
jealousy impedes my recognition of the audacity 
and subtlety displayed by Monsieur Lorton, Itis a 
profound pleasure to me to see such talent déployé 
dans les champs de lamour by a young gentleman 
from the far side of the Atlantic.’ I could have 
leapt out of my boots. My rage wellnigh suffo- 
cated me, and prevented my giving vent to a word 
of my boiling indignation. Before I could find 
utterance, with the most flatteringly condescending 
of bows, and with his hand pressed upon that por- 
tion of his anatomy which he presumed to cover his 
heart. the marquis had departed. 

‘*Even as 1 was about to roar out after him, in 
my rage, I felt my arm gripped as if with a steel 
claw. I felt my Fate. It was Harriet Lacroix 
again. 

‘It is no use avoiding or running away from Des- 
tiny! That woman was evidently my Fate. She 
had made up her mind to sup with me, encouraged, 
as I have since had reason to know, by that con- 
founded Guy Tressilian. ‘ Well, mon ami, where is 
it to be?’ 1 bent my head to the chain. She coolly 
and quietly riveted it around my neck, at any rate, 
for that supper. ‘ Wherever Madame Lacroix may 
choose,’ 1 murmured, in a tone of resignation. 
‘ Eh bien! soupons chez Vefour,’ was her reply. 
And accordingly we did so. As for Guy, the young 
rascal fled to Belgium with Marguerite Dubois, and 
married her. She is now the Lady Tressilian you 
have seen, and,” I added with a sigh, *‘ in her forty- 
fourth year.”’ 

As I said this, a waiter entered my apartment, 
carrying a card upon a salver, 

Taking it, I inquired. 

‘* Any one waiting ?” 

“36, a.” 

“ You can go, then.”’ 

When he had left the room I passed the card to 
Feversham. It was the pasteboard with which 
Lady Tressilian made calls of ceremony. Very un- 
ceremoniously, however, was written under the 
name, ‘‘The Clarendon, at seven o’clock to- 
morrow.”’ This was in a delicate female hand. 
Underneath it was a huge scrawl in seven letters. 
It ran thus: ‘Come. Guy!” 

“Eh! now—by Jove! But both of them seem 
to remember you.”’ 

‘*Snobs only forget their friends !’’ I responded. 

‘‘Now, really! ’pon my honor. That’s why you 
and I have never, eh! forgotten—by Jove! each 
other.”’ 

‘Of course !’? was my answer. 








WEALTH AND YEARS. 


i EN who work for a living are apt to complain 
I that where one hundred give their labor for 
the amassing of riches, ninety-nine of them receive 
a meagre support while one obtains comfort and 
luxury and wealth for his children. Society during 
the last century has not for a year been free from 
the threat that some day the ninety-nine men will 
rise and distribute the capital of the one man 
equally among all. The promise has never been 
fulfilled, partly because most of the men who have 
made it | found better employment in trying to 
win their wealth, and partly because society ad- 
vances in a direct ratio with the average intelligence 
and purposes of its members. He who dying leaves 
enough to take ten people out of the market for the 
lowest classes of labor, and to put them into new 
branches of industry, is a social benefactor. His 
wealth is constantly going back to society in wages, 
in improvements to property and to vast neighbof- 
hoods, and in donations. The mistake that critics 
of society make is in supposing that in these gen- 
erations wealth is a perpetual family possession. 
Most of the rich men of our day were born poor. 
The rich men of two generations ago have left few 
rich heirs. The tendency of society is not to make, 
as Wendell Phillips has said, a few vastly wealthy 
men, like Thomas A. Scott and Cornelius Vander- 
bilt, but to distribute more equally what is created. 
When one man builds a palace, a hundred men 
build homes. The law that rules all alike is 
Change. Every generation must create most of its 
own wealth. The statistics of wealth recently 
issued by General Walker, Superintendent of the 
Census of 1870, will illustrate our meaning. In 1850 
the value of the real and personal estates of the 
Union was about $7,000,000,000. By 1860 it had in- 
creased to over $16,000,000,000. In 1870, it was 
over $30,000,000,000. This is more than quadrup- 
ling in two-thirds of a generation. The wealth of 
New York State alone is five times as much as it 
was ten years ago, and that of Pennsylvania twice 
as much; and this has not fallen alone on the 
already wealthy. Nor is it all natural increase. 
Labor alone has developed the West; for the rail- 
roads which have increased the values of specula- 
tive lands along their lines cost labor in the con- 
struction, and the greatest inducement for the 
approach of the railroads has been the carrying of 
the produce of labor and of labor agents. 

During the next ten years the values of real and 
personal estates in the Union will probably increase 
to about fifty billions. The extra twenty billions 
are not yet created. The men and women who will 
create and save and distribute them are living. and 
it would not be safe to say that one-quarter of those 
who will in 1880 hold the largest fortunes are now 
at all in wealthy circumstances. It is probable that 
he who is saving most now will possess most then. 
But it is desirable that the wealth should be distri- 
buted over a wider surface. The South and the 
West should gain more than they nowdo. Bya 
thorough system of codperation individuals may 
become richer from their own labor, and make 
their savings increase at a better rate than that 
allowed as interest on bonds and by savings banks. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED 





NOTICE TO THE BOYS! 


KNOWING HOW MUCH YOU ADMIRE JACK 
HARKAWAY, 20d his Adventures, etc., it is 
with much pleasure the announcement is made that, at 
a most fabulous outlay, the Author has been induced to 
take up his residence in America ; therefore, in future 
all the Interesting Stories of this celebrated writer will 
appear EXCLUSIVELY in 


FRANK LESLIE’S 
Boys’ & Girls’ Weekly, 


FRANK LESLIE'S 


Boys of America, 


AT THE CONCLUSION OF 


“JACK HARKAWAY AMONG THE 
BRIGANDS,” 


WHICH IS NOW PUBLISHING IN 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


BOYS’ & GIRLS’ WEEKLY, 


Jack Harkaway in 
America 


WILL COMMENCE, AND WILL NOT APPEAR IN ANY 
OTHER THAN THE ABOVE PUBLICATIONS, 





With No. 367 of 
FRANK LESLIE’S 
Boys’ & Girls’ Weekly 


We gave away, gratis, a very handsome Chromo, entitled 


“A TERRIBLE STRUGGLE!” 


With No. 368 we give away a 


FOUR-PACE SUPPLEMENT 


CONTAINING THE 
ADVANCE SIHIEETS 
OF ONE OF THE 


BOYS’ FAVORITE STORIES, 


ENTITLED, 


“THE SCAPEGRACE OF THE 
SCHOOL,” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JACK HARKAWAY,”’ Ete, 


This Supplement. containing the above story, carries 
the reader tothe SEVENTEENTH CHAPTER, far beyond 
other papers which copy this tale, showing to our readers 
that 


FRANK LESLIE’S 
Boys’ & Girls’ Weekly 
IS THE ONLY 


WEEKLY PAPER 


GIVING THEM THE 


BEST STORIES IN ADVANCE. 


BOYS’ 


THREE CASH PRIZES: 
$5, $2.50, and $1, 


GIVEN EVERY WEEK FOR BEST SOLUTIONS OF 
PUZZLES. 


DISTINGUISHED SCHOLARS 


AND 


EMINENT TEACHERS. 


READY EVERY WEDNESDAY, 


And for sale at all news-stands in the United States, 


PRICE, 5 CENTS. 


Subscription, Six Months, $1.25; One Year, 
$2.50, 


Postage to all parts of the United States, 20 cents a year. 


——__+-—_—_—_- 


Address subscriptions, 


FRANK LESLIE, 


537 Pearl Street, New York. 





FRANK LESLIE’S 


ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC 


For 1874, 
WILL BE READY ON NOVEMBER 


IT CONTAINS 


EIGHT MOST MAGNIFICENT CHROMOS, 
FOUR TIMES THE PRICE OF THE BOOK. 


Also, ONE HUNDRED FINE ENGRAVINGS, a Choice Selection of 
Travels, Adventures, Stories of Romance and Reality, 
and numerous very Interesting Topics, etc. 


SPLENDID ILLUMINATED COVER! 
SIXTY-FOUR LARGE QUARTO PACES. 


This is by far the MOST BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC 
ever publishcds 


REMEMBER! AND BE SURE TO SECURE 
FRANE LUESLIZ’S ILLUSTRATED ALMANAO FOR 1874, 
WHICH IS THE HANDSOMEST AND CHEAPEST WORK OF THE KIND. 


FRANK LESLIE, 637 Pearl Street, N. Y. 








ist. 





ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN. 


THE UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


Union Square, corner of Fifteenth Street, New York. 





DAM & SANBORN, Proprietors. 





HIS admirably conducted and splendid hotel offers peculiar advantages to strangers and 
tourists. It is situated in the grand central location of the American metropolis where so many avenues join. 
It is also one of the safest edifices in the city, being completely fire-proof. It is heated by steam, thus creating a 
general warmth througiiout, while its position is one of the healthiest in the city. It is also in the immediate 
vicinity of all the places of fashionable amusements, and is admirably situated for ladies who visit New York for 
shopping, being close to Tiffany’s, Ball & Black’s, Stewart’s, Lord & Taylor’s, etc. The apartments are fitted up with 
great elegance, and supplied with everything that can conduce to the comfort of the guests. The cuisine is under the 
charge of Mr. Savori, whose reputation is well known. In a word, the aim of 


Dam & Sanborn 


Has been to give to their splendid establishment all the attractions of a Home, with the luxurious advantages an q 
conveniences of a First-class Hotel 


In addition to the UNION SQUARE HOTEL being the most commodious 
establishment of its kind, it is also the cheapest, as all will acknowledge who 
patronize it. 

The Greatest Order and Quiet Prevail all over the 
Establishment. 


Messrs. 





Now Ready. 


FRANK LESLIE'S 


Comic Almanac 
For 1874, 


The United States Publishing Co., 


Now reorganizing their Bureau of Agencies, are prepared 
to offer to Canvassers choice of territory for their forth- 


coming 
GRAND PICTORIAL WORK, 


* All Round the World,” 


This large quarto volume is embellished with over 


EIGHT HUNDRED FINE ENGRAVINGS, With over 

costing SIXTY THOUSAND DOLLARS to pro- 

duce and fully illustrate the text. Agents will find it the sO Comic Illustrations, 
Subscription Book of the season. Address, for Territory, 

Conditions, and Terms : And full of 


UNITED STATES PUBLISHING CO., 


tf 11&13 University Place, N.Y. City. 


Humorous Reading Matter. 


Price, 15 Cents, 








FRANK LESLIE’S 


LADY'S JOURNAL, 


The Finest and Most Superb WEEKLY FASHION JOURNAL ever issued 
to the Ladies of America! 


Cortaining the LATEST and MOST ARTISTIC FASHIONS received from PARIS, LONDON and BERLIN, besides 
another great attractiuu—a Charming Story for the Ladies! 


“IVY’S PROBATION,” 


By the Author of “MARJORIE’S TRIALS,” Etc. 


Meritorious as the various stories which have hithert» appeared in its columns may hve been, we shall venture 
to assert that the one now presented has not been transcended by any of them, whether as to the deep and thrilling 
interest of the plot, the language of which the incidents are clothed, or the sentiment that pervades the charming 
creation from its first paragraph to its last, 


Certainly no more fascinating work has hitherto graced the columns of the PeriodicaY or Newspaper Press ; and 
we fee] assured that all those who are so fortunate as to peruse it will indorse with the utmost warmth the opinion we 
have now expressed upon the subject. 


Single Copies, 10 Cents, 


Please address, 


FRANEK LESiXE, 537 Pearl Street, N. Y. 


Subscriptions, $4 a Year. 


NEWSPAPER. 


155 


FRANK LESLIE'S 


THE 
BEST 
FAMILY 
PAPER 
PUBLISHED. 


THE 
BEST 
FAMILY 
PAPER 
PUBLISHED. 
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It contains three very fnteresting Continued Stories, 
entitled: 


“The Story of a Birth,” 


ETTA W. PIERCE, 


AUTHOR OF “THE BIRTH-MARK,”’ ETC, ETC., 


Which recently commenced in No. 439. It is a novel of 


such singular power, fascinating in its style, dramatic in 
action, and full «+f reality in its character and localities, 
that no lover of god serial stories should fail to com- 
mence and contiuue this striking serial 


II. 


“ How Three Kept a Secret,” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “ HOUSE WITH AN ‘L;’” 


Commenced in No. 455. 


The last story of this authoress won the approval of 
severe critics, and of our thousands of readera The 
present tale will increase her popularity, and cannot fail 
to interest from the outset. 


Ii. 


“THE WITCH HUNTER; 


oR, 


A BROTHER’S REVENGE,” 


Was commenced in No. 430; it is a vivid dramatic novel, 
founded on events of the time when the wild witch de- 
lusion held men captive in England and America It is 
deeply interesting, with characters well drawn, and @ 
most effective plot. 


THE 


Chimney Corner 


Is the only paper of its kind in America It presents 
weekly just the entertaining and instructive matter suit- 
able to all members of a family. 


SERIAL NOVELS, 
COMPLETE STORIES, 
ADVENTURES, 
TRAVELS, 


BIOGRAPHY, 
SCIENCE, 


NATURAL HISTORY, 
ANECDOTES, 
JUVENILE MATTER, 
PUZZLES, ETC. 


THE 


Chimney Corner 


Is issued every Monday, and can be had at all 
News Depots. 


Price, Ten Cents. 
TERMS—$1 for three months; $4 a year. Six copies 
for one year, $20, All subscriptions should be addressed, 


plainly, 


FRANE LESLIE, 


S87 Pearl St., 





NEW YORK: 
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1871.—See Pace 138. 
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